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PREFATORY NOTE 


The opening of the department of research, in 1915, gave us our 
frst opportunity to obtain by systematic inquiry the facts related to 
the causes and prevention of juvenile delinquency. Four years of 
research have resulted in immeasurable benefit to the state for carry- 
ing out its institution program. The establishment of Pacific Colony 
for the feeble-minded, the readjustment of methods of segregating 
and instructing the children of the State, and the development of sen- 
timent toward the establishing of 24-hour vocational schools, have all 
been made easier of attainment by reason of the work of this de- 
partment. | 

The present study deals with a phase of the work which we deem 
of primary importance. The factor of intelligence is of so much con- 
sequence that we now consider its measurement essential to the proper 
understanding of any case. The disadvantage under which others 
have labored when the information thus obtained was not available, 
becomes increasingly apparent. The variability of intelligence, the 
problem of mental deficiency, the relation of mental development to 
age, race, conduct, heredity, and environment, as presented in this 
monograph have been matters of much concern, We have been for- 
iunate in having access to the findings and putting them into practical 
effect before they could be presented in published form. 

The problem of the state is not one merely of caring for a few 
scattered cases, but of making of each case a bit of evidence for the 
scientific determination of the underlying cause of the problem it 
represents. In the compilation and interpretation of data obtained 
from large numbers of eases, studies of this kind return to the State 
many times their cost. It is planned to continue this work through 
the Journal of Delinquency and the supplementary publications. 

The present administration of the School and the authorities in 
the state government are desirous of encouraging and advancing re- 
search work in this and the related fields of child-welfare. 
Superintendent, | FRED. C. NELLES 
Whittier State School. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This study began as a survey of a group of delinquents, in connec- 
tion with the work of the Buckel Foundation of Stanford University, 
the writer acting with the cooperation of Professor Lewis M. Terman 
and Superintendent Fred.C, Nelles. The extension of the work has 
Deen made possible through the establishing at Whittier of the de- 
partment of research, an outgrowth of the original survey. 

Brief preliminary and supplementary reports have been published 
from Whittier State School, the Buckel Foundation laboratory, in the 
Jsournal of Criminal Law and Criminology, The Child (London) and 
the Journal of Delinquency. 

The writer is indebted to Professors Terman, Cubberley, Kellogg, 
and Brown of Stanford University, for helpful suggestions and guid- 
ance; to the entire research staff of Whittier State School; and par- 
ticularly to Superintendent Nelles, whose interest and cooperation 
made possible the publication of the Journal of Delinquency and this 
monograph. 

War conditions, arising after the publication had begun, caused 
the delay in its appearance. The printing, folding and binding have 
been done entirely by boys at Whittier State School. 

J. HAROLD WILLIAMS. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE DELINQUENT BOY. 
CHAPTER 1. METHODS AND GENERAL RESULTS. 


Scope and limitations. The data here presented include individ- 
ual and group studies of 470 boys and young men between the ages of 
b and 22 years, all of whom are delinquent within the legal meaning 
of the term, or in serious danger of becoming so. All cases under 
cliscussion may be classified as either (a) delinquent or (b) dependent, 
according to the definitions which will be given for those terms at 
appropriate places. 

The greater part of the material has been obtained at Whittier 
State School, with which the writer is now connected. This is one of 
three state institutions in California for delinquents. The delinquent 
boys included who were not at 'the time enrolled in this School were 
examined at Juvenile Hall, the detention home of the Los Angeles 
County Juvenile Court; the detention home of the San Diego Juvenile 
Court; and the Cala George Junior Republic. All of the cases 
were examined by the writer. 

Since the Binet-Simon Seale has been available for general use 
the testing of delinquent children has become a common procedure 
in many institutions and juvenile courts. The numerous statistical 
and descriptive studies resulting from these tests have thrown much 
light upon the problem of delinquency, and after many years of 
juvenile work based chiefly upon theories, we are now well started 
toward learning the causes of delinquency, and discovering Ways in 
which it can be prevented. Not only has the important factor of in- 
telligence been made more clearly understood in its relation to de- 
linqueney, but the very application of standardized tests and the fol- 
towing of scientific principles of measurement have disclosed the 
enormity of the yet unstudied problems of juvenile conduct. 
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Intelligence is a central factor in conduct around which many 
influencing and influenced factors revolve, It is impossible to study 
one of these without considering its relation to the others. Hence the 
related factors of heredity, social status, surroundings, age, race, 
schooling, physical development, etc., all of which were investigated 
as a check upon the psychological tests, are given a share of the space 
covered by this discussion. 

At the same time the limitations of the study cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. It is not assumed that the problem of delin- 
quency can be solved by determining the intelligence levels of any 
number of delinquent children, nor that such a problem, affecting 
hoth boys and girls, can be fully explained by an investigation based 
upon either sex alone. The delinquent girl presents a number of 
problems which are of minor consequence in the study of the conduct 
of boys. Immorality, for example, which plays such an important 
part in the delinquency of girls, occurs in relatively small proportions 
among boys. On the other hand, offenses against property, such as 
burglary, stealing, arson, ete., although seldom committed by girls, 
are among the most frequent for boys. The many points in common, 
however, in the conduct of all children, call for a careful considera- 
tion of the causes of delinquency in both sexes. Studies of the in- 
telligence of delinquent girls bear witness that this factor is of as 
great importance for girls as we have found it to be for boys. Dr. 
Weidensall’s ‘‘Mentality of the Criminal Woman’’, Dr. Bronner’s 
‘“‘Comparative Study of the Intelligence of Delinquent Girls’’, and 
Dr. Healy’s ‘Individual Delinquent’’ furnish illuminating com- 
parative data. 

Conditions of Work. It is often pointed out that che success of 
intelligence testing depends in no small measure upon securing satis- 
factory experimental conditions, and in following the test directions 
with sufficient care to make the results comparable with the standards 
upon which they are based. In the present investigation no effort 
has been spared that such conditions might be obtained. The tests 
were made in a quiet room set apart for that purpose. {nterruptions 
were few and of little consequence. With a few exceptions the tests 
were made in the research laboratory at Whittier State School, in 
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which particular care has been taken in providing the prerequisites 
for intelligence testing. Responses were recorded verbatim by the 
examiner’s assistant in all but a very few cases in which it was neces- 
sary for the examiner to do his own recording. The verbatim record 
furnishes many advantages; the records may be re-scored without the 
necessity of trusting to memory, the checking up by two persons in- 
stead of one allows for errors due to the failure of either to catch a 
word or expression, and the completeness of the record makes pos- 
sible a certain amount of qualitative analysis, which (although haz- 
ardous to attempt too much of it) is frequently useful in cases of ex- 
tremely high or extremely low intelligence. In the vocabulary test, 
for example, the recorded definitions often show the several types of 
responses, and are decidedly superior to ‘‘plus’’ and ‘‘minus’’ marks 
which stand for nothing but a passing judgment as to whether the 
definition is ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘wrong’’. This is also true of the interpre- 
tation of fables, tests of finding similarity, and many other tests. It 
is often desirable and necessary to know not only whether or not a 
test is passed, but just how well or how nearly it was passed. The un- 
certainty of personal opinion, especially in view of the fact that all 
of the tests are subject to future changes in their standurdization, is 
alone sufficient reason for the keeping of verbatim records. 

Those who are experienced in the testing of intelligence realize 
the importance of the subject’s willingness to be examined. It might 
seem—for the belief has often been expressed—that delinquent boys 
(especially the older ones) would not be willing to give the necessary 
co-operation. The experience incident to this study does not justify 
that belief. In the examination of these cases, only once was a boy 
found who wag unwilling to respond. This was a Mexicau boy who, a 
few days previously, had been returned to the State School for violat- 
ing his privileges of parole. No further attempt was made to examine 
him, although undoubtedly he could have been persuaded later if his 
ease had been of any importance, The other boys in the school have 
almost invariably shown a marked interest in the tests, and many 
have requested that they might be re-examined. This was also true 
of the tests in the detention homes. On the whole, it seems that de- 
lingquent boys may be examined as satisfactorily as ordinary public 
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school children. The delinquents are often slower, however, in re- 
acting, and more tact is necessary in view of differences of tempera- 
ment and habit. The use of supplementary data greatly reduces the 
probability of errors due to unsatisfactory test conditions. 

Kqually important in work of this kind is the spirit of co-opera- 
tion on the part of older persons who are in charge of the children. 
These conditions have also been highly favorable. Superintendents of 
institutions, instructors, juvenile court judges, and probation officers 
are, as a rule, interested in securing all possible information concern- 
ing their charges. It is recognized that these exceptional children, 
even when reasonably well understood, are often difficult to teach and 
direct. The present day conceptions of the care and treatment of 
delinquent children require a more thorough understanding of the 
underlying causes and contributing factors. It is agreed by all that 
the factor of intelligence is of great importance. This is borne out 
by the recent development of clinical psychology and research in 
connection with juvenile courts and institutions, 
| Much care kas been devoted to the scoring of the records. The 
verbatim recording of responses has been especially helpful in seeur- 
ing uniformity and: accuracy in evaluating the test results and in 
calculating the intelligence levels. The procedure resulting from the 
standardization of the tests in the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Seale has been followed exactly. Time has been given to de- 
tails which might seem to be of minor importance, but the minimizing 
of errors of every kind is deemed of first importance in a comparative 
study of this kind. In the use of alternative tests and in dealing with 
irregularities of all kinds the procedure upon which the standardiza- 
tion is based was given precedence over personal judgment. Even 
with such caution, however, minor errors may have crept in. 

Reliability of the measurements. The value of a set of intelli- 
gence measurements depends chiefly upon (a) what-is meant by intelli- 
gence, and (b) the accuracy with which it has been measured. With- 
out presuming to settle either of these points with any degree of 
finality, it will doubtless lead to a better understanding of the data 
here presented if the writer’s conception of intelligence is made clear. 

Whatever psychological factors may be involved in the content 
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and exercise of intelligence, and whether those factors are developed 
by natural means or by external influences, it is generally agreed that 
to be intelligent, an individual must be capable of meeting the ordin- 
ery problems of life with a reasonable degree of efficiency; he must 
be able to ‘‘manage himself and his affairs with ordinary prudence’’; 
he must be capable of competing with his fellow beings on approxi- 
mately equal terms; insofar, at least, as this management and com- 
petition depends upon the use of his mental powers. There are, of 
course, all degrees of such management and competition. Some per- 
sons are obviously capable of unusual attainment in social and indus- 
trial competition. It is reasonable to consider such persons to be of 
superior intelligence. In the case of other persons, the best efforts 
result in a degree of success which is so far below that of the average 
person that their chances of supplying the ordinary necessities of 
life for themselves and their families are extremely uncertain. Such 
persons are feeble in mental capacity, and the term feeble-minded is 
used to designate those who are extremely inferior to the average. 
Owing to the fact that individuals of all degrees of intelligence are 
found, ranging from extreme inferiority, or feeble-mindedness, to 
extreme superiority, the terms borderline, dull-normal and average- 
normal are used in this study to designate those whose intelligence 
levels fall between the two extremes. 

The difficulties in the way of classifying a large number of in- 
dividuals by using the foregoing designations will become apparent 
to anyone who will make the attempt. These difficulties are especi- 
ally evident in the classification of persons who belong to the de- 
linquent, criminal, or other unsocial classes. We cannot always be 
certain, for example, when an individual does not manage himself and 
his affairs with ordinary prudence, and does not compete satisfac- 
torily with his fellows, that he lacks the capacity for doing so. With 
the opposite situation there is less danger of error. Persons cannot 
do what they do not have the capacity for doing. Hence we are cer- 
tain, when an individual attains average or superior success, that 
he is of average or superior intelligence. The use of ‘“average- 
normal” and ‘‘superior’’ are less likely to be unfair to the persons 
so classified than the term ‘‘feeble-minded’’. In a’ll groups, how- 
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ever, there are caseg in which the level of intelligence cannot be ac- 
curately judged by the degree of success in the ordinary walks of 
life. Even if social efficiency were an absolute index of the level of 
intelligence our judgments might often be at fault, since we have as 
yet no standardized method of making the necessary observations. 

There is, however, another means of arriving at a highly re- 
liable judgment as to the level of intelligence. This means is the 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, by which intelligence is measured 
in terms of carefully ascertained standards for the general popula- 
tion. The use of an intelligence scale makes possible the comparison 
of individuals upon a scientific basis. The fallacies of ordinary ob- 
servations, subject to errors of memory and hasty judgment, may be 
avoided. — | 

It is hardly appropriate here to enter into a discussion of the 
problem of intelligence testing. In all probability the majority of 
the persons into whose hands this study will fall are already familiar 
with the Binet-Simon scale and with the several revisions and ex- 
tensions which have been made in the course of its development. The 
practicability of the scale for determining the intelligence level, and 
its general reliability as applied to different social groups have been 
sufficiently well established. The data given in this study furnish 
additional evidence of the value of the scale, especially in the form 
known as the Stanford Revision. An excellent account of the history 
and development of this product of Binet’s genius is given by Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman in his ‘‘Measurement of Intelligence’’. (54). 

Briefly, the scale is a graded series of tests, success in which re- 
quires the exercise of intelligence. For the most part, they require 
simple mental operations. These operations are called into play by 
the presentation of new and unusually interesting situations, such as 
arranging a series of small blocks in order of weight; repeating num- 
bers; finding the ‘‘foolishness’’ in absurd statements; copying simple 
designs from memory after a brief exposure; arranging blocks in a 
construction puzzle; repeating sentences of different lengths; putting 
together disarranged sentences; making sentences from given words; 
marking out the path which would be followed in finding a ball lost 
in a circular field; deducing the lesson intended to be taught by each 
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of a number of fables, ete. The tests involve reasoning, memory, 
judgment, imagery, discrimination, association and comparison of 
ideas, ingenuity, and, in short, practically all mental functions which 
may be considered as making up the general level of intelligence. At 
the time of Binet’s death, in 1911, the scale consisted of 54 tests 
arranged in order of difficulty, as judged by the age at which they 
could be passed by ordinary children between the ages of 3 and 10d 
vears. The Stanford Revision and Extension, published in 1916, con- 
sists of 90 tests, or 36 more than were included in the series left by 
Binet. The tests have been somewhat rearranged by Dr. Terman 
and certain changes made | ‘following their standardization with 
American children. This revision follows the original scale in the 
use of the ‘‘mental age’’, allows for its calculation in years and 
months instead of whole years and fractions, has the added value of 
extension through the adult levels, and on the whole is more accur- 
ately standardized by reason of the larger number of cases used and 
a refinement of the procedure. Moreover, the Stanford Revision has 
the advantage at this time of being the latest available instrument, 
and its arrangement embodies the results of the more important in- 
vestigations in intelligence testing up to the time of its publication. 

Dr. Terman has pointed out that the success of the Binet scale 
is due to three characteristics of the method: (a) to the use of age 
standards, in which ‘‘mental age’’ has a definitive comparative value; 
(b) to the employment of tests involving the higher : mental 
processes, including reasoning, judgment, ingenuity, ete., which 
are so necessary in meeting successfully the ordinary prob- 
lems of life; and (c) to the fact that the scale undertakes to 
measure the general level of intelligence, rather than specific func- 
tions, abilities, or ‘‘faculties’’. Whether or not such separate traits 
exist, it is the general level of intelligence upon which individuals 
must ultimately be compared if we are to judge intelligence in rela- 
tion to social and industrial fitness. Tests of thousands of children 
and adults have repeatedly shown that for practical purposes Binet’s 
hypothesis is correct. 

Mental age and its significance. It has been pointed out that one 
of the chief characteristics of the Binet method, and the one, per- 
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haps, that has been of most importance in making the scale of prac- 
tical value, is the use of age standards. It occurred to Binet that in- 
telligence is a function of age, and that the mental development of 
the great mass of ordinary children is the best possible basis for 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of individual chronological and mental ages of 470 
delinquent boys. Each dot represents one case. The heavy diagonal line 
represents absolute normality. Broken diagonal line represents retardation 
of 25 per cenit. 


measuring the deviations of those who were in any way different from 
the average. Hence the tests are arranged in such a way that most 
of a group of unselected children will succeed in just enough of them 
to make the mental age of each child the same as his actual age. An 
average child of 10 years will have a mental age of 10 years. An avy- 
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erage child of 12% years will have a mental age of 12%, ete. On the 
other hand, a child whosé mental age differs from his chronological 
age may bé said to be accelerated or retarded to approximately the 
extent of the difference. Our Case F-681!, for example, was 9 years 
of age at the time the tésts were given, and his mental age at that 
time was 6 years; a retardation of 3 years, which at his age 3s indi- 
cative of feeble-mindedness. Case S-12, at 14 years of age tested to 
the 16% year level indicating that he is highly superior, intellectually, 
to ordinary childrén of his age. Cases N-29 to N-86 include those 
whose mental ages were approximatély equal to their chronological 
ages, indicating that they are of average-normal intelligence. 

For nearly all practical purposes, a child of a given mental age re- 
sembles, intellectually, an average-normal child of that age chrono- 
logically. For example, a child, or even an adult, whose mental age 
is 10 years, is capable of performing intéllectual fasks which average 
10 year-old children can do. Goddard (25) has pointed out that this 
is so universally true of the feeble-minded that their training may be 
based chiefly upon mental agé. It is reasonable to expect that the 
level of intelligence expressed in terivis of age standards will event- 
nally become the foundation for all pedagogical and vocational train- 
ing. : 

Mental ages of 470 délinquent boys. The results of the tésts ap- 
plied to all of the delinquent boys uiider discussion are shown in Fig. 
1. Each dot represents one boy. The position of each dot on the 
horizontal lines reading from let to right represents the chrono- 
logical age. The position of the dot with referencé to the vertical 
lines représents the mental age, reading upward from the base line. 
The heavy diagonal line beginning at the lower left hand corner. 
passes through the points at which the chronological and mental 
ages are exactly the same, up to the sixteen year level2. Casés which 
are exactly normal fall on this diagonal. Those which fall above or 
helow the diagonal are accelerated or retarded respectively to the 
extent of the deviation. The dotted diagonal line is drawn so that 


: Le Case ntimbers refer to cases adrrangéd in order of iritelligence quo- 
tients in Appéndix Table I. 


2. The signifiéaiice of the sixteet-yeat lével will be discussed later. 
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ut every point it les just three-fourths of the way between the heavy 
diagonal and the base line. Dots placed on this line represent cases 
whose mental ages are just equal to three-fourths, or 75 per cent, of 
their chrenslogical ages. The heavy diagonal represents the intelli- 
gence quotient of 1.00; the dotted diagonal represents the intelligence 
quotient of .75. Nearly all of the cases falling below the latter line 
are feeble-minded, as will be later explained. j 

It will be seen from this chart that the mental ages of these 470 
delinquent boys fall, on the average, far short of reaching their 
chronological ages. While a number are approximately of normal in- 
telligence, as may be judged from their proximity to the heavy 
diagonal, and while some are decidedly superior, the great majority 


Fig. 2. Surface distribution of chronological ages (continuous line) and 
mental ages (broken line) showing overlapping. 


fall between the two diagonals, indicating that the average mental 
age is something over three-fourths of what could be expected of a 
group of unselected children. In some cases the retardation is ex- 
treme; as, for example, in the case of the boy who is 12 years of age, 
and whose mental age is 6%. This is Case F-7, a boy who is known 
to be definitely feeble-minded. 

The general relation between the chronological and mental ages 
is shown again in Fig. 2. Here the two are distributed separately, 
(ages expressed in round numbers) and. the resulting distribution 
areas placed upon a common base line. Here it will be seen that the 
actual ages range from 6 to 22 years, with a median of 15. The mental 
ages range from 5 to 18 years, with a median of 11. Note that these 
areas overlap, but that the difference between the medians amounts to 
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four years. The central tendency is for the intelligence of the group 
to be retarded to approximately that extent?®. 

The significance of these mental age differences hes in the fact 
that while we have here a group of 470 boys and young men whose 
average age is 15 years, the native intellectual equipment of the group 
‘s so far inferior, that for practical purposes we must think of them 
as children of 11 years. Chronologically, 331 boys, or nearly 92 per 
cent, are over 12 years of age; mentally, only 222 boys, or 47 per cent, 
have reached the level of intelligence which is common to average 
children of 12 years. We can not understand these subjects or suc- 
ceed in training them to become good citizens, if we overlook the fact 
that their reactions are very like those of a group of children who are 
much younger. For superior children, also, it is important that in- 
struction and training be based upon mental age. The history of 
imany of our brighter delinquent boys shows that the failure on the 
part of parents and teachers to recognize superior endowment and en- 
eourage its application hag been closely related to later delinquent 
conduct. In eases in which neglect or oversight of this kind has oc- 
curred it becomes the duty of the industrial school to remedy, if pos- 
sible, the resulting conditions. The basing of instruction and training 
upou intelligence levels should become the first step in correction or 
reform. 

The intelligence quotient. Terman (54) and others have pointed 
out that mental age indicates only the general level to which the in- 
telligence of the individual has developed at the time the tests are 
applied. The mental age of an average-normal child will increase 
vear by year, remaining up to about sixteen years approximately 
the same as his chronological age. Even in feeble-minded children 
the mental age increases from year to year until the limit of develop- 
ment is reached. The mental age is not a measure of brightness. Our 
Cases F-106 and S-4 have exactly the same mental age (11 years 2 
months), but it has required sixteen years for that level to be reached 
by F-106, while in S-4 it has been reached in approximately ten years. 
While it is correct to say that these two boys have the same intelli- 


3. This is not strictly true, owing to the fact that the “average adu‘t” 
level is based upon the mental age of 16 years. 
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gence level, it would be misleading fo assume that such q statement 
is sufficient. F-106 is feeble- minded and §-4 is of superior intelli- 
gence. The former will probably never test appreciably higher than 
his present level, while the latter may haye a mental age of 17 to 18 
years when he has fully matured. The rate of development may be 
expressed by the intelligence quotient (1.Q.) which is the percentage 
ratio between the mental and chronological age of a given subject. 
The LQ. of F-106 (11 years 2 months divided by 16 years) is ./0, 
meaning that his mental age is 70 per cent of his chronological age. 
The 1.Q. of S-4 (11 years 2 months divided by 10 years 2 months) is 
1,418, meaning that his mental age is 10 per cent higher than his 
chronological age. The ages, mental ages, and I.Qs similarly calcu- 
lated will be found in Appendix Table I for all of our 470 gases. 

Repeated tests of the same children at intervals of one to four 
years have indicated that the 1.Q. of a given child remains practically. 
constant between the ages of 10 and 16 years. Terman, Goddard, and 
Bobertag found that re-tested children had advanced at about the rate 
to be expected from the result of the first test. Dr. Terman’s mixed 
group of normal, superior, dull and feehble-minded children, examined 
at intervals, were found to have I.Q.s approximately the same in all 
tests. The average difference between the first and second test was 
4 per cent and the greatest difference only 8 per cent*. The writer’s 
tests of delinquent and potentially delinquent boys have resulted in 
similar findings in regard to the stability of the inte.ligence quotient. 
The checking up of our cases during the past three years strongly sup- 
ports Dr. Terman’s contention that the LQ. is the most practical and 
significant way in which intelligence may be expressed. 

By reason of its relative stability the I.Q. becomes a reliable and 
useful index of intelligence. It is possible to predict within reason- 
able limits the probable level to which a given subject’s intelligence 
will develop. We may expect that in most of our cases the I. Q. will 
remain constant or within a few per cent of the same figure through- 
out the developmental period. Our average-normal cases will i all 


4. ibid, p. 113. 
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probability remain normal; our feeble-minded ¢aseg are certain 
tq ve teeble-minded at maturity, and {o remain so throughout life, 
Phe way in which predictions of this kind have been yee will be dis- 
cussed under ‘‘The soeial-inteligence groups’’. 

intelligence quotients of 470 delinquent boys. In Fig. 3 and Fig. 
4 the L.Q.s for the entire group are shown. Fig. 3 shows the LQ. of 
each case in its exact relation to all of the others, together with the 
social-intelligence group in which it belongs. It will be seen from the 
distribution that the I.Q.s of the 470 cases range from .47 to 4.30, 
"Mhis wide range of deyiation is of great significance when it is eon- 
sidered that until a very few years ago the factor of intelligence dif- 
ferences was rarely taken mto account in the training of delinquents, 
and in the ‘‘reform’’ which state institutions were expected to bring 
about. Yet this group (probably not differing greatly in this respect 
from the population of any other state industrial school) contains de- 
grees of intellectual brightness ranging from imbecility on the one 
hand to superiority probably not exceeded in the general popula- 
tion by more than one child in a hundred. 


CASES CASES 
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Fig. 4. General distribution of le Q.: 's by groups of five, for juvenile 
and adult cases. 

At the time of this writing there has been occasion to retest 13 
cases. In these the I.Q. has heen found to be even less variable, on 
the whole, than Terman found in his “mixed group”? The average 
difference in 1.Q. between the first and second tests oe our 13 cases 
is barely 3 per cent. If we omit one ease (No. 9 in Table 1) in which 
there is 4 high probability that the element of ° ‘coaching”’ may have 
affected the test, the average falls to 2 per cent, a highest differ- 
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ence being 4. The tests were made at intervals of one to three years. 
The results are given in Table I. 
The fact that the I.Q. tends to remain constant assists greatly in 
TAD LE 1.” KRESULIS*OFr REPEATED TESTES OF 
DELINOUENT “BOYS: 


No. Date of test Age M. Age i ea Gs Difference 
P 3a) July 1914 13- 1 8- 8 .66 

Ch): Jjaaly 1915, i 9- 6 67 + 1 
2. nea)/shaalay 1914 12- 2 8- 4 .68 

(b) July 1915 13-2 9- 2 .69 + 1 
3 (a) Dee, 1914 10- 4 7- 8 74 

(b) June 1916 11-10 9- 2 iii + 3 
A) (a) july 1914 18- 2 10- 8 67 

(b) July 1915 19- 2 1l- 4 71 + 4 
54. (a) aly 1914 1423 11-4 ae. 

(b) Aug. 1914 14- 9 li- 8 79 

Cy july 1915 15- 8 11- 5 Jo ae 
oO p(a) Aprik “1995 10- 0 8- 7 .86 

(b) June 1916 11- 1 9- 6 .86 0 
Aiivay” Awe. 1914 10- 3 7- 8 AD 

(b) July 1915 11- 1 7-10 fe —- 3 
ota). july 1914 13- 7 10- 4 76 

(b): shally 1915 14- 7 10- 9 74 2 
OF (a). Faby 1914 19- 9 ll- 7 vis. 

(b) July 1915- 20- 9 13- 8 .86 + 13 
PO. (a) ~ July 1914 12-2 8- 4 .68 

(pb) July 1915 13- 2 9- 2 .69 + 1 
il. “(ay jay 1914 17-10 14- 3 .89 

(b) Nov. 1916 20- 2 14- 4 .90 + 1 
a 4a) ohaly 1915 14- 3 13- 7 95 

(bi) * Jan: 1917 15- 8 14- 5 93) eee 
eta) Aug: 1914 14- 1 12- 2 87 

(b) July 1915 15- 0 13- 6 .90 + 3 


5. A few details concerning some of the re-tested cases may be of 
interest. No. 4, during the time between the two tests, had been surgically 
treated for adenoids, tonsils, and seriously defective teeth. He was reported 
to have improved much in his general conduct and application. No. 5 tested 
somewhat higher in the second test, an occurrence which is quite common 
- when so brief a time has elapsed (one month in this case). His mental age 
a year later was but one month higher than in the first test. It is doubtful 
if he will ever test above the twelve-year level. No. 9 crossed the continent 
twice during the intervening time and had much opportunity to enlarge his 


experience. His social and industrial reactions, however, together with the 
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the social-intelligence grouping which serves as a general guide in 
estimating the future possibilities of these delinquent boys. A recent 
study by Downey (18) agrees with our data on the stability of the 1.Q. 

The adult level. Before taking up the final classification it is 
necessary to consider the way in which intelligence is measured for 
adult cases, and how predictions are made which presuppose a level 
of inteliectual maturity. 

Tests of a number of adults known to be of ordinary intelligence 
as judged by their social reactions and vocational success, have shown 
that there is little improvement after the mental age of 15 or 16 
years by the Stanford Revision. The mental ages.of an unselected 
croup of normal adults tested by Dr. Terman were distributed be- 
tween the 13 and 19 year levels. The great majority tested within 
twelve months of the 16 year level. Since this mental age seems to 
represent the level attained by the average man or woman, it has been 
designated the ‘‘average adult’’ level. An analysis of Dr. Terman’s 
results showed that almost without exception those who tested much 
below the 16 year level were of inferior capability in social and in- 
dustrial lines, while those who tested much above 16 were usually 
found to be the more successful and prosperous individuals. It is 
interesting to note that the scale was found as reliable for subjects 
who were almost entirely unschooled as for those who had had educa- 
tional advantages; a point which is important in considering the in- 
telligence of adult delinquents. 

For practical purposes, then, we may disregard years above 16 
in caleulating the intelligence quotient. For all of our cases who had 
reached the age of 16 years the 1.Q. was obtained upon the basis 
of mental age divided by 16. Referring to Appendix Table I it will 
be seen that this applies to many cases. F-1, for example, who is over 
18 years if age, is 7% years mentally. His I.Q. is .47 which is 7.5 
divided by 16. Caleulated on the basis of his actual age the I.Q. would 


fact that he had special opportunity for learning some of the tests, suggest 
that his intelligence is more fairly represented by the I.Q. first obtained. ~ 
No. 11 also had special opportunity to enlarge his experience during the 
intervening two years, but the I.Q. has remained practica.ly unchanged, as 
in the majority of the cases cited. 
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become .40, which is manifestly unfair, since we are not justified in 
considering his retardation from other than the level at which he 
eoulid be considered intellectually equal to average adults. It will 
also be seen from the table that Cases B-21 to B-29, inclusive, al- 
though ranging in age from 15 years 10 months to 19 years 1 month, 
all test approximately 12 years, and hence the I.Q. in each ease is .75. 
Persons over 16 years of age who test above that level may be con- 
sidered above average, even if the mental age does not reach the 
ehronological age. An example of this may be seen in case S-6, who 
is over 19 years of age and tests 17 years 7 months. His I.Q. is 1.10 
because his mental age is 10 per cent above the 16 year level. 

The fact that the 16 year level seems to be the average for ordi- 
nary adults suggests the use of that age in differentiating between 
juvenile and adult delinquents. For purposes of further comparison 
of results, all of our cases who are chronologically 16 years and over 
constitute the adult group. This includes 205 cases, the remaining 
265 constituting the juvenile group. The I.Q. distribution for adults 
approximates that for the juveniles (Fig. 4), both ranging from below 
00 to above 1.10. The sight difference between the medians (juvenile 
group .82, aduit group .77) is probably due to selection. The younger 
group includes a number of court cases detained only for short periods, 
while the older group consists entirely of correctional institution 
cases. Moreover, the parole regulations of the State School require 
that unsuccessful boys return to the school. It would be reasonable 
to expect a lower average J.Q. among the older returned cases. 

The social-intelligence groups. For convenience of discussion and 
comparative description, the cases have been divided into five groups, 
as follows: (a) feeble-minded; (b) borderline; (c) dull-normal; (d) 
average-normal; (e) superior. The classification is based upon the 
eombined criteria furnished by intelligence tests and supplementary 
data. hence the designation ‘‘social-intelligence’’ groups. 

The grouping of cases resulted from early attempts to differen- 
tate between the feeble-minded and normal eases, and thus to de- 
termine the relation between feeble-mindedness and delinquency. The 
tailure of any arbitrary standard to satisfactorily divide definite men- 
tal defect from absolute normality gave rise to the naming of an 
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intermediate group, designated by most persons ‘‘borderline’’. This 
group was later divided, so that for our purposes there are two inter- 
mediate groups. The designation ‘‘superior’’ ig used to classify in- 
dividuals of higher than average intelligence. 

Similar designations are used by Terman (54) who defines his 
groups (p. 79) in terms of the intelligence quotient, as Tollows: 


Aibovien ba niet ee “Near” genius or genius. 
0 ee ee Wen, ee er Very superior intel.igence. 
| A ae ba a tele eat Superior intélirgence. 
OOO ee Se ek Normal or average intelligence. 
.80- .90....Dullness, rarely classifiable as feeble-mind- 
edness. 
.70- .80—Borderline deficiency, sometimes classifiable 
as duifness, often as feeble-mindedness. 
elo 7 Ole 7 cco eens Definite feeble-mindedness. 


The intelligence quotient limits of our groups: 


SUMETIOT, GROUD: nccc- sree otc ele weeestee ee above 1.10 
Nyverage]N@rmial OT OUp i c.ccc..2 he peasen ces .93-1.10 
Dale Normal eroup +... eee .83- .92 
Porderlime erodp Sweet eee ee 75- 82 
Peeble-minded ofoupai 22 ier Below .75 


In neither case it is intended that these numerical limits are 
to be followed rigidly, or that the grouping may be determined at 
once in all cases by simply finding the intelligence quotient. Dr. Ter- 
man urges the extensive use of supplementary data and suggests 
repeatedly that intelligence tests alone do not constitute an infallibie 
criterion for determining the social adaptability of a given individual. 
He does state, however, that the IQ. is the most significant single 
ariterion; and in this respect our findings accord with his. 

The grouping for this study has been based upon four lines of in- 
vestigation: (a) intelligence quotients; (b) individual observation, 
with special reference to vocational and social adaptability; (c) field 
data, including hereditary and environmental influences, personal ris- 
Lory, ete.; and (d) medical examination, with special reference to fac- 
tors which might handicap or retard norma] development. Methods 
of obtaining and classifying the data included in (b) (¢) and (d) 
are described under ‘‘supplementary data’’. 
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The following brief descriptions may serve to illustrate, in gen- 
eral, the kind of data upon which each ciassification is based : 

The feeble-minded group includes all of those whose 1I.Q.s are 
below .70,.and many others between .70 and .80. The average upper 
limit is about .75. It includes cases who, if adults, have not passed 
much beyond the 12 year level and who, if children, are of such low 
intelligence as to justify the conclusion that they are not hkely to 
exceed that level. It includes those who are incapable of performing 
other than simple tasks, who need constant supervision in even routine 
work, and who are unable to plan for themselves. These cases have 
usually failed to make a living under ordinary conditions, have been 
unable to ‘‘compete on equal terms with their fellows’’, or to ‘‘man- 
age themselves and their affairs with ordinary prudence’’, Few of 
this group pass beyond the fourth grade in school, and many are 
still in the primary grades when old enough chronologically to be 
in high school. The family history nearly always shows some mental 
deficiency, and feeble-mindedness in both parents is sufficient evidence 
to justify similar classification for the case under consideration. 

Representative data for borderline group: I.Q. from .75 to .82. 
Probable limit of development, or level of maturity, 12 to 13 years; 
capable of routine tasks without close supervision, but little ability 
to plan. Usually of the ‘‘ne’er-do-well’’ kind, but not always abso- 
lute failures. Powers of abstract reasoning very low, hence limited 
to inferior work. Usually very slow in school, but seldom recognized 
as being on the borderline of mental deficiency. They barely escape 
social criteria for feeble-mindedness. Schooling seldom goes beyond 
the sixth, grade. May have some feeble-minded relatives, and usually 
nearly all members of the family are either defective or ‘‘shiftless’’. 
Industrial instability is likely to characterize the family. 

Representative data for dull-normal group: I.Q. from .83 to .92. 
Probable limit of development, 13 to 15 years. Not defective or feeble- 
minded according to any of the commonly accepted social criteria, 
but still not mentally equal to average persons of the same age and 
opportunity. Usually more successful in manual work than in any- 
thing else, and are capable of independent planning with reasonable 
efficiency. These persons do not often become leaders, but may be 
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excellent workmen and may profit greatly from technical instruction. 
Will pass for average-normal in most localities and in nearly all in- 
dustries, but are often considered ‘‘slow’’, ‘‘dull’’, ‘‘not quick to 
catch on’’, ete. Are usually a little retarded in school, especiaily when 
the higher grades are reached. May reach high school, but not many 
are likely to graduate. Relatives usually average-normal or dull- 
normal. Feeble-mindedness occasionally found in the family. 

Representative data for average-normal group: I1.Q. from .93 to 
1.10. Development at maturity, 15 to 17 year level. Attain average 
suecess in nearly all forms of vocational endeavor, and often show 
special aptitude or have some special interest. Have ability to super- 
vise others and to hold positions of responsibility. Can do independ- 
ent thinking and planning. Personal history usually shows evidence 
of their having competed ‘fon equal terms’’ with persons of average 
ability. Capable of regular promotion in school, provided illness, 
truancy, etc., do not prevent. Receive average marks in school work. 
Rarely have feeble-minded relatives, except through accident or dis- 
ease. Members of the family successful and respected citizens. Some 
of superior attainments. 

Representative data for superior group: I.Q. 1.10 or above. De- 
velopment at maturity, about 17 year level. Have invariably shown 
superior adaptability to social and industrial conditions. Can direct 
others efficiently, and often rise from the ranks to become leaders in 
spite of environmental or physical handicaps. Nearly always show 
talent, and develop special interests. School progress superior. Pro- 
motion rapid, often skipping grades, rarely failing to pass. Make nor- 
mal progress in high school and show capacity for higher training, 
Nearly all relatves are of at least average-normal intelligence and 
some decidedly superior, as Stet by leadership, social status, 
wealth, official position, ete. 

It should be borne in mind that the placing of an individual in 
one of these groups does not require the absolute agreement of data 
from all sources. School progress, for example, although usually a 
fair index of intelligence, is in some cases misleading, Cases of feeble- 
minded children reaching the eighth erade, and eases where children 
of superior intelligence have been held back in school because of 
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arbitrary standards, age, or ‘‘lock-step’’ methods of promotion, soon 


teach one that such data must be used with extreme caution. Of all 
the data upen which intelligence may be judged, the results of the 
tests are by far the most reliable and uniform. 

At the end of the intelligence examination each ease is tentatively 
classified according to the I.Q. limits given in the preceding table. In 
all but a very few cases the supplementary data and this classifica- 
tion agree so closely that it would work little injustice if no modifica- 
tion were made. Where there is not full agreement there may still be 
some doubt as to the reliability of the supplementary data, which is 
sorely lacking in the standardized methods and procedure which in- 
telligence tests have now attained. It is significant, however, that in 
most cases there has been a remarkably close agreement. This agree- 
ment may be seen in Fig. 3. Each circle on the chart represents one 
ease. The position on the chart, horizontally, from left to right, rep- 
resents the I.Q. Each circle is marked by one of the five symbols 
(explained on the chart) which refer to the intelligence groups. It 
will be seen at once that the different symbols cluster about a com- 
mon level, the median for each social-intelligence group. Nearly all 
of the feeble-minded eases fall below .75, the upper limit used in the 
tentative classification. Nearly all the dull-normals fall between .83 
and .92, which are the limits for tentative purposes in that group. 
Likewise, nearly all average-normals range within a few points of 
1.00, the median for unselected children. Some of the deviations are 
the single borderline cases having an I.Q .of .70; the feeble-minded 
ease having an I.Q. of .78; the borderline case at .86, and the average- 
normal ease also with an I.Q. of .86; the dull-normal case at .80; and 
the superior case at 1.06. When we consider that intelligence tests 
are almost entirely a product of the present decade, and that our sup- 
plementary data have been gathered with the greatest possible care, 
the reliability of the Binet Scale in its present form for measuring 
social fitness must be considered very encouraging indeed. If we were 
to base our conelusions upon the tests alone, the reliability of the 
classification would still be higher than many Binet Seale advocates 
have expected, and much higher than all of our supplementary data 
combined. 
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Comparison of the intelligence levels of delinquent and non- 
delinquent children shows a decided superiority of the latter. De- 
linquent groups, wherever found, contain a much higher proportion 
ot mental defectives than may be found among ordinary public-school 
children or in the general population. The same investigations show 
a proportionately smaller number of average-normal and_ superior 
children among delinquents. Comparing our group proportions with 
Terman’s similar groupings of one thousand unselected children, we 
have the following table: 


Groups Our cases Terman’s 1000 
Siipeeteris Oar ee eee ee 14 boys, 3.0 per cent 20 per cent 
Pagerage= Noriiial<:,):2).e Dee tees 90 boys, 19.2 per cent 60 per cent 
Dante ermal 2228, 6. Josie eo Bo, 97 boys, 20.6 per cent 10 per cent 
LE VOURTC (oy 0 \ Cae ee Rea ae te Se DO RORY PREECE Ee 128 boys, 27.2 per cent £ per cent 
PCM ler ed: ue cee. tee ee eed 141 boys, 30.0 per cent 2-per cent 
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Fig. 5. Social-intelligence grouping of our cases in comparison with 
Terman’s 1000 unselected school children. 


In Fig. 5 this comparison is shown graphically. The black area 
representing definite feeble-mindedness extends in the delinquent 
group to fifteen times the black area representing feeble-mindedness 
in the unselected school children. This difference alone, when it is 
noted that the comparison is based upon essentially the same stan- 
dards, is perhaps of greater significance than any other single result 
of this study. The relatively larger proportion of borderline and dull- 
normal cases in the delinquent group, together with the relatively 
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smaller number of average-normal and superior cases, clearly indi- 
eates the social and intellectual inferiority of the group with which 
we are now dealing. 

That the differences obtained are not due to age differences may 
be seen in Fig. 6. Here are distributed the 470 cases according to 
chronological age, with the relative extent of each social-intelligence 
group in every age represented. Feeble-mindedness is common to all 
of the age-groups and in not greatly varying proportions. The dif- 
ferences are not due to unfairness of the tests, inasmuch as the same 
tests, with exactly the same procedure, were used in making the com- 
parison, and, moreover, the supplementary data have more than 
made up for the frequently alleged imperfections in the scale. Until 
better and more reliable methods are available for measuring intelli- 
gence and judging social adaptability we cannot escape the conviction 
that the differences here deseribed represent actual differences in 
native endowment. How this conclusion is borne out by the study of 
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family history, the analysis of conduct, the classification of environ- 
mental influences, and detailed investigations of individual cases will 
form the remaining part of the study. 

The supplementary data. During the three years over which the 
tests have extended much time and attention have been given to the 
securing of data from other sources. Binet, Terman, Bobertag, God- 
dard, Kuhlmann and other advocates of the test method for measur- 
ing intelligence have emphasized the importance of interpreting the 
test results in terms which call for detailed information concerning 
the subject’s personal history, heredity, physical condition, industrial 
efficiency, moral reactions, home conditions, and other factors related 
to the development and expression of intelligence. Terman (54, p. 50) 
says: ‘‘Those who accept the (Binet) method as all-sufficient are as 
much in error as those who consider it no more important than any 
one of a dozen other approaches. Standardized tests have already be- 
come and will remain by far the most reliable single method for grad- 
ing intelligence, but the results they furnish will always need to be in- 
terpreted in the light of supplementary information’’. 

This precaution is especially necessary in the study of the intelli- 
gence of delinquent and dependent children. Their very presence in 
a public institution is.evidence that their social life has not been nor- 
mal. They are exceptional children, and it logically follows that they 
are products of exceptional conditions. Whether these conditions 
are natural or acquired, hereditary or environmental, cannot be de- 
cided a priori. Unfortunately, this class of children has been too 
often dealt with and the causes of their condition argued from insuf- 
ficient data. Feeble-minded children of drunken fathers have been 
assumed to be defective because of the father’s drinking, or to the 
unfavorable home conditions with which his drinking is associated; the 
moral and intellectual superiority of non-delinquent over delinquent 
children has been attributed to unusual opportunities in the homes of 
the former, and to the poverty and disease often found in the homes 
of the latter. Many studies in delinquency have been seriously at 
fault because of the failure to use standardized tests of intelligence, 
the omission of data on heredity, and the insufficient classification of 
environmental conditions. 
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The supplementary data may be classified as follows: (1) per- 
sonal history; (il) heredity; (111) early environmental factors; and 
(LV) individual observation. The greater part of the data has been 
gathered through the assistance of trained field workers, following 
the methods of the Kugenies Record Office. It is believed that the 
personal and family histories are as complete and reliable as any 
which have been used for similar purposes. 

The personal history (1) consists of (a) chronological data, in- 
cluding data and place of birth, date of offenses, commitment, etc. ; 
(b) delinquent conduct, including detailed accounts of offenses, con- 
duct at home or school, and elsewhere, with record of court and pro- 
pation treatment, previous commitments, ete.; (c) associates, inclina- 
tions and amusements; (d) school history and progress, general and 
specific ability and interests, deportment, ete.; (e) intelligence, in- 
formation other than test results; opinions of parents, relatives, teach- 
ers, employers, ete.; (f) physical condition, including medical exami- 
nation, health, developmental and disease history, physical defects, 
etc.; (g) vocational record; positions held, kind and tenure of employ- 
ment, success, ability and preferences; (h) moral character, inelud- 
ing general obedience and respect for others, habits, self control, re- 
figious connections, general responsibility for self and family; (i) 
temperament; general disposition, ability to get along with others; 
(J) home conditions, graded by Whittier Scale for Grading Home Con- 
ditions, with related information; (k) neighborhood conditions, grad- 
ed by Whittier Scale for Grading Neighborhood Conditions, with re- 
iated information. 

Data on heredity (II) consist of a chart showing the genealogy 
of the propositus and his family extending through at least three and 
often more generations. Each chart is accompanied by a detailed 
written history, giving specific information concerning each individual 
represented on the chart, including the propositus. Especially import- 
ant, and usually the most complete, is the information on the immedi- 
ate family. So far as possible, the more significant characteristics of 
each individual are represented on the chart by symbols, to which 
Fig. 7 constitutes a key. Representative family charts are used in 
the discussion following this chapter. Cowdery (12) discusses the 
field work in delinquency in more detail. 
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Although delinquency in itself is probably not an inherited trait, 
the study of family history and the analysis of traits (Chapter IX) 
have disclosed extremely significant ways in which heredity is related 
to all forms of unsocial conduct. Feeble-mindedness occurs among 
delinquents in relatively large proportions; heredity is responsible for 
probably three-fourths of feeble-mindedness. Nomadism, or the wan- 
dering impulse, is the inherent cause of about half of our truancy, 
and hence is a factor in the production of delinquency. Insanity, 
epilepsy, excitability and other inherited traits are also related 
factors. To ignore the influence of heredity would be to overlook 
one of the most common sources of delinquency. 

Environmental conditions (III) are studied through data on in- 
fluences surrounding the propositus from early childhood. Home 
and neighborhood conditions are carefully classified and graded by 
the use of the scales to which reference has already been made. While 
the use of these scales (Chapter X) with individual score cards for 
each case gives a better idea of the home and neighborhood conditions 
than can be obtained in any other way, the items represented on these 
scales are by no means taken to represent all of the environmental in- 
fluences worthy of consideration. Experience has shown, however, 
that the ‘‘home index’’ and ‘‘neighborhood index’’ often tell exactly 
what we wish to know with reference to surroundings. The use of 
numerical terms adds to the value of the data for comparative pur- 
poses. As a rule, each item is made a separate line of investigation 
and is carried beyond what is necessary to arrive at its grading value. 
The item ‘‘parental conditions’’, for example, is often worth separate 
and intensive study. . | 

Observational data (IV) include (a) observations made during 
the examination, such as interest in the tests, general attitude, 
emotional stability, indications of moral traits, ability and quickness 
to meet new problems; etc.; (b) observations made during the period 
of vocational training while an inmate of an institution; (c) conduct 
and aetivities during parole, or while on temporary leave of absence 
from the institution, and (d) conduct, vocational success and general 
social and industrial adaptability after discharge. | 

The use of the supplementary data will be discussed especially in 
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connection with the individual cases which are given as illustrative 
of tne different social-intelligence groups. It will be observed that 
not always do the data agree in exact detail. Frequently the social 
and industrial reactions of a given individual have been superior to 
what might be expected of the level of intelligence indicated by the 
tests. In other cases the tests seem to have indicated a higher level 
than would have been estimated on the basis of the supplementary 
data alone. It is intended that an impartial view shall be taken with 
reference to data from all sources, and that the results will be inter- 
preted in the light of their significance for practical purposes. 


CHAPTER Il. THE FEEBLE-MINDED GROUP. 
(30 per cent of the 470 cases. ) 


The group «s a whole. Our feeble-minded group contains 141 
cases between the chronological ages of 9 and 22 years. The median 
age is 16 years. Aduits (cases over 16 years of age) comprise 54 per 
vent of the group, and juveniles (cases under 16 years of age) 46 per 
vent. The 1.Q.s range from 47 to .78. The median LQ. is .67. Thus 
most cases are high grade morons, being very near the borderline. 
The distribution of I.Q.s in equal sub-groups of 25 per cent is given in 
the following table: 


PIP WeST: (UATIIIC 2a. Aue ee ee 70 to ./8 
aD il Mat MS a Ve es ot act ae Oy -EO..7 U 
SCC ONG) CUE CLG. ee. at eet ee, are eek een eae O2 10,67 
IWoamvest-* Gwar tile. a7 vine oe. ..ah eres Beem Al. tO 262 


The manner in which the individual cases are distributed by LQ.’s 
may be best seen in Fig. 3, 

Investigations of others. The extent to which delinquency and 
crime may be accounted for by feeble-mindedness has occupied a large 
share of attention during the past few years. General interest in the 
problem increased by leaps and bounds with the advent of the Binet 
seale, which was soon found to be an extremely valuable instrument 
for detecting feeble-mindedness. Tests given in many institutions re- 
vealed startling proportions of mental defectives among the delin- 
quent and criminal classes. Unfortunately, in some instances too 
ereat accuracy was assumed for the scale in its early unfinished form, 
and enthusiasm for the test method resulted in the overlooking of 
valuable data from other sources, upon which intelligence judgments 
had entirely depended in the past. While the Binet scale undoubtedly 
furnishes the most reliable simgle method for detecting feeble-minded- 
ness, it has been repeatedly pointed out by Binet and others that its 
use does not justify dispensing with supplementary data. On the 
other hand, some investigators still obsessed with the idea that intelli- 
gence is much too complicated to permit of its measurement by any 


(36) 
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simple series of tests, greatly underestimate the practical value of 
the test method. Still others, placing personal opinion above the ob- 
jective results of standardization, so mutilated the scale by arbitrarily 
omitting certain tests, shifting tests to different years, modifying the 
procedure without experimental evidence that the changes were justi- 
tied, and adding tests which had no significance whatever for the re- 
sults they were seeking, that their results became of doubtful value. 

Partly as a consequence of the different ways of using the scale, 
the proportion of feeble-mindedness among delinquents in institutions 
has been variously reported from 10 to 90 per cent. Obviously, it is 
not to be expected that even the same investigator using the same 
methods would find the proportion to be exactly the same in all groups 
of delinquents. The factors influencing the selection of institutional 
cases are shown by Crafts and Doll (14), and Kuhlmann (37) to be 
many, and of great importance. Wallin (50) thinks that most studies 
in the inteiligence of delinquents have given proportions of feeble- 
minded far in excess of the actual facts. Institution and court regula- 
tions, legal definitions, race, nationality, age, sex and causal conditions 
are found to vary greatiy in different localities. Where one institution 
may refuse cases known to be feeble-minded, another may be espec- 
ially adapted to care for such cases. The inmates of one institution 
may come chiefiy from the slums of a large city, while another may 
contain a less selected eroup. It will be pointed out in Chapter VIIT 
that our 30 per cent of feeble-minded cases drops to less than 25 per 
cent if all but those of the white racial group are eliminated, while 
if our study were limited to delinquents of Mexican-Indian descent 
the proportion of feeble-minded would be more than one-half. At the 
same time, it is highly improbable that different state institutions for 
delinquent children contain proportions of feeble-minded varving 
as greatly as the different early investigations might lead one to be- 
heve. It is believed that in this study sufficient relative weght is 
accorded to test results and supplementary data to cause the propor- 
tion of feeble-minded to be fairly representative of the actual con- 
ditions, so far as our group of delinquents is concerned. 

Following are given the salient points in some representative in- 
vestigations. The results are summarized in Table IT. 
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Dr. G. G. Fernald (20) by the use of different tests with 100 
prisoners at the Massachusetts State Reformatory at Concord, found 
that at least 25 per cent were so far below normal as to justify their 
classification as feeble-minded. This study was one of the earlier and 
more conservative estimates of the proportion of feeble-minded among 
delinquents. The tests used, however, had not been completely 
standardized. 

Goddard (27) tested 100 unselected juvenile court cases at New- 
ark, New Jersey, with the Binet-Simon scale in 1912. Using a mental 
retardation of four years as a basis, 66 per cent of the cases were 
found to be feeble-minded. 

Sullivan (53) examined 109 female prisoners at Holloway Prison, 
ingland, using the Binet scale. He does not estimate the number of 
feeble-minded, but the results which he gives in detail for each case 
indicate that fully one-third could safely be so classed. 

Morrow and Bridgman (41) examined 60 of the 500 inmates of 
the State Training School for Girls at Geneva, Illinois, using the Binet 
scale. They found 40 cases, or about 66 per cent, to be feeble-minded, 
judging by the eriterion of four years’ retardation. The cases re- 
ported upon may not have been entirely representative of the enroll- 
ment of the institution, and it is possible that had more been ex- 
amined the proportion of feeble-minded would have been found to 
be less. The chronological ages of the group examined ranged from 
% to 20 years. The mental ages ranged from 5 years to the adult level 
‘Goddard’s 1911 Revision). The median chronological age was 14; 
the median mental age, 9. The authors report that in contrast to the 
previous uncertain methods of judging intelligence, the tests proved 
highly reliable and emphasized ‘‘how little can be learned by mere 
observation, and how inaccurate a classification will be unless con- 
trolled by some definite standard by which each child is subjected to 
exactly the same tests.’’ 

Hart (30) reports a study made by Miss Mary Dewson at the 
State Industrial School at Lancaster, Ohio, of 1186 delinquent girls, 
in which 333 cases, or 28 per cent, were found to be of ‘‘subnormal 
intelligence’’. Of the subnormal cases at least 20 per cent were so 
feeble-minded as to be strictly institution cases. 
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Aschaffenburg (2) cites a study of 1384 children in the Berlin 
Tiome for Neglected Children, in which Monkemoller found 68 child- 
ren, or approximately 50 per cent, feeble-minded. 

Bowers (5) made a study of 100 recidivists in the Indiana State 
Prison in 1914. He reports 23 per cent feeble-minded, 10 per cent 
epileptic, and 17 per cent otherwise abnormal. The diagnoses were 
made upon the basis of indications of fitness for ‘‘the ordinary duties 
of lfe’’. The report is therefore conservative, since the social’ test 
was made the chief criterion. Intelligence tests would probably have 
revealed many additional feeble-minded who were doubtfully normal 
as Judged by ‘‘indications’’ of social fitness. 

Bronner (7) in a study of 505 offenders brought before the Chi- 
cago Juvenile Court who were ‘‘as little selected as is possible to 
obtain’’ found ‘‘the proportion of feeble-minded to be less than 10 
per cent, while the group of those normal in ability exceeds 90 per 
cent’’. Dr. Bronner took extreme care not to exaggerate the pro- 
portion of feeble-minded, and it is probable that this may have led 
to an understatement. No examinations were given to children who 
showed no school retardation; who had completed the sixth grade, 
and who were pronounced ‘“‘normal’’ by the physician, the probation 
oiticer, and the teacher. ; 

Pintner (46) found a much higher proportion of feeble-minded 
among delinquents than did Dr. Bronner. Of 100 wards of the 
Columbus, Ohio, juvenile court, the Goddard 1911 revision of the 
Binet scale gave 46 per cent feeble-minded (retarded 3.1 years) 21 
per cent ‘‘backward’’ (retarded 1.1 to 3 years) and 33 per cent nor- 
mal (retarded less than 1 year.) 

Pyle (48) made use of several mental and physical tests with 
240 girls in the State Industrial Home at Chillicothe, Missouri. No 
attempt was made to measure the general level of intelligence, but 
iie results of the tests given, compared with his standards for un- 
selected girls, led him to conclude that ‘‘about two-thirds are sub- 
normal. Most of them (the subnormal cases) are probably high- 
grade morons.’’ | 

Renz (49) used the Binet tests in examining 100 cases selected 
at random at the Girls Industrial School in Ohio, and found 58 per 
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cent feeble-minded, as judged by a mental retardation of four or 
iuore years. It will be noted that Miss Dewson (380) at the same 
institution, without tests, found relatively fewer feeble-minded cases. 

Spaulding (51) reports a detailed study of 400 women offenders 
at the Massachusetts State Reformatory, South Framingham. <A 
u:iscellaneous group of mental (including Binet tests), physical and 
osychiatrical tests resulted in a classification of cases according to 
both mental and physical fitness. Of the 400 cases, 16.8 per cent 
showed ‘‘marked mental defect’’, while 26.8 per cent in addition to 
these showed ‘‘slight mental defect’’. Probably the greater pro- 
portion of both groups (total 43.6 per cent) are feeble-minded in the 
social meaning of the term, since a further classification based upon 
observation of availability for institution work included in the ‘‘in- 
ecompetent’’ group 40.3 per cent of the total number of inmates. These 
‘‘inecompetents’’ were found to be unable to manage themselves with 
ihe ordinary prudence required for even institutional work. Most of 
them, Dr. Spaulding states, should be in institutions for the feeble- 
nmunded. 

Haines (28) applied the Yerkes-Bridges Point Seale to an equal 
number of boys and girls in the Industrial Schools of Ohio. Of 100 
girls, 58 per cent were rated as morons; of 100 boys, 78 per cent were 
so classified. 

Bluemel (3) gave Binet tests to 200 boys and girls in Judge Lind- 
sey’s court, Denver. He found 65 subjects, or 32.5 per cent, who were 
retarded mentally three or more years. Bluemel conservatively esti- 
mates the proportion of feeble-minded among his eases to be 26 per 
cent, after eliminating all of those testing 12 years or above. 

Rossy (50) used the Yerkes-Bridges Point Seale in the examina- 
fion of 300 cases at the Massachusetts State Prison. The test results 
were calculated for all cases in terms of points and also in years and 
yaonths. Of the 300 prisoners studied, 22 per cent were found to 
be feeble-minded, and to be ‘‘custodial cases, in so far as their de- 
ficient mentality and significant history indicate the need of super-. 
vision’’. Use was made of family history and other supplementary 
data. 

Dr. Grace M. Fernald (21) reports an investigation of 136 de- 
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iinquents at the California School for Girls. Dr. Fernald carefully 
considered the validity of the Binet scale and numerous individual 
tests tor measuring the intelligence of delinquent girls. In the inter- 
est of accuracy and safe conclusions, each test was scored according 
to four revisions: (a) Binet’s 1911 revision; (b) Huey’s revision; (c) 
the tentative Stanford Revision of 1914; and (d) the final (1916) 
Stanford Revision. Owing to the changes made at the upper end of 
the scale the different revisions gave slightly different but not sig- 
nificant, proportions of feeble-minded. The proportion was found to 
be 28 per cent by the Binet 1911 revision, and 26 per cent by the 
Stanford Revision, ‘‘feeble-mindedness’’ in the latter case being 
judged upon the basis of I.Q. .70 or below. After again revising the 
data in the light of supplementary information, including education, 
home conditions, emotional stability, etc. Dr. Fernald places the pro- 
portions as follows: feeble-minded (moron) 24 per cent; borderline, 
12 per cent; normal and ‘‘low normal’’, 51 per cent; ‘‘unusual abil- 
ty’’, 13 per cent. This proportion of feeble-minded (24 per cent) 
rust be considered very conservative since Dr. Fernald states that 
2¢ per cent tested .70 or below by the Stanford Revision. The indi- 
vidual case studies do not show how supplementary data were inter- 
preted for cases testing between .70 and .80, some of whom must have 
been feeble-minded within the usua] meaning of the term. 

Ordah] (43) studied 53 adult male prisoners at the Joliet Peniten- 
tiary, using the tentative Stanford Revision of the Binet scale. The 
1.Q. distribution (his Table I], p. 2) shows that 19 of the prisoners 
tested at .70 or below, but only 14 were considered definitely feeble- 
minded, most of them being ‘‘of that grade of feeble-minded who 
cannot master the public schoo] curriculum beyond the fifth grade, 
even though they are given many years in which to do it.’’ It is pre- 
sumed that the 5 cases testing .70 or below who were not included in 
this group were those ee did not manifest the traits common to 
feeble-minded persons”’ 

In another report De Ordahl (44) gives the results of tests ap- 
plied to 341 delinquents at the St. Charles (Illinois) School for Boys. 
Fle found that 19.6 per cent had I.Q’s of less than .70, and 20.8 per 
eent to test between .70 and .75. In this study Dr. Ordahl considers 
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all of those testing below .70 feeble-minded, and states that many of 
those testing between .70 and .75 ‘‘would probably prove on further 
study to be also feeble-minded.”’ 

Allen (1) reports on tests made at the Preston School of Industry 
(California) of 588 delinquent boys ranging in age from 12 to 20 years 
and over. The Goddard (1911) revision of the Binet scale was used 
and it was considered that ‘‘a score of 12 plus practically consti- 
{utes a normal test’’. A table giving the summary of results for 149 
admissions between January 1, 1916 and July, 1916, excluding seven 
foreigners who were unable to speak English, shows 58 cases, or ap- 
proximately 39 per cent, to be feeble-minded. Mr. Allen states that 
‘these classifications are the result of a careful consideration of each 
case and are not made blindly from the mechanical results of the 
Binet Seaie’’. Tests by Mr. Allen on entering groups at intervals in- 
dicated a gradual increase in the proportion of feeble-minded among 
cases committed to the School, due, he believes, to the development 
of psychological work in the juvenile courts. 

Hauck and Sisson (31) studied 201 boys and girls at the Idaho 
Industrial Training School. Tests with the Goddard (1911) revision 
of the Binet scale, supplemented with other tests, mental and physical, 
indicated feeble-mindedness in 24.6 per cent of the boys and 35.3 per 
cent of the girls. 

Dr. Mabel Fernald (23) carefully examined 100 inmates of the 
Bedford (New York) Reformatory for women, scoring the results 
of the tests according to the criteria adopted by different workers 
jor defining feeble-mindedness. The several standards give propor- 
tions of feeble-minded varying from 34 per cent to 100 per cent. The 
proportion having an I.Q. of less than .70 by the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet scale is 48 per cent. Dr. Fernald pleads for the adoption 
of more uniform standards in determining who is feeble-minded, 
since her results clearly indicate that some of the criteria which have 
been used must be very unreliable. 

Ordahl (45) examined 61 representative cases at the juvenile 
court of San Jose, California, using the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Secale. He found 25 per cent of the minor dependent group, 
and 45 per cent of the minor delinquent group to be feeble-minded. 
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Haines (29) studied 100 male prisoners at the Ohio Penitentiary, 
using the Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale. Twenty of the 100 were 
classed as feeble-minded or demented. <A later study of 33 women 
vrisoners at the same institution showed 10, or approximately 30 
ver cent feeble-minded. 

Hickman (33) reports a study of 678 ‘‘new boys’’ at the Indiana 
30ys School, of which the Binet tests showed 58 per cent ‘‘defective”’ 
aud 42 per cent ‘‘not defective’’. Supplementary individual studies 
of cases while on parole often verified the test results. 

Bowler (6) gave the Binet tests to 75 delinquent girls at the Ohio 
farls Industrial School, scoring the results by the Yerkes-Bridges 
point method. By the eriterion of a coefficient of mental ability 
(CO. M. A.) of .75 or less, 34 cases, or approximately 45 per cent, 
were classified as feeble-minded. Two additional cases were clas- 
sified as ‘‘psychopathic’’. Supplementary data verified the test indi- 
zations of incapacity for prudent self-management. 

What is perhaps the most intensive study of the intelligence of 
offenders is Dr. Weidensall’s ‘‘Mentality of the Delinquent Woman’”’ 
(60). This monograph represents an attempt to standardize tests for 
comparison of criminal women with socially normal women and oirls 
of the working classes. Many individual, physical and mental (in- 
cluding Binet) tests were given, but little attention was given to de- 
‘ermining the general level of intelligence. While the classification 
‘‘feeble-minded’’ is avoided, the conclusion that ‘‘on the whole two- 
thirds of them (the total number of subjects) are tractable and re- 
sponsive, and some appreciable number of them at least, other things 
being equal, may be trained to be efficient and be taught a reasonable 
measure of self-control’? leaves the impression that the remaining - 
one-third, at least, must be definitely feeble-minded in the social 
meaning of the term. 

Terman and Knollin (55) examined 155 consecutive entrants at 
San Quentin Prison (California) and after careful and conservative 
treatment of the data classified 17.9 per cent feeble-minded, and 12.8 
per cent ‘‘borderzone’’ cases. The writers feel that there are few 


cases in this 30 per cent who can be depended upon for normal social 
adjustments. 
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Kelley (35) made physical and mental tests of 296 boys at the 
Texas State Training School at Gatesville in 1916. He estimates 
(p. 62) that 20 per cent of these boys ‘‘would better be in a school for 
the feeble-minded . . . this number being unable to look after 
themselves with sufficient prudence to keep out of trouble and from 
being menaces to the community.’’ He further concludes from a sum- 
“jnary of his and other data that ‘‘probably at least 50 per cent of 
delinquents are totally incapable of being taught to look after them- 
selves In an environment as unfavorable as that from which they 
came.”’ 

Faber and Ritter (19) report a mental survey of juvenile of- 
fenders in San Francisco, The Yerkes Bridges point scale was used. 
Their classification showed ‘‘17 per cent borderline, 9.6 per cent 
morons, and 4.3 per cent imbeciles (total defectives 30.9 per cent).’’ 

While the foregoing list is by no means exhaustive, the investiga- 
tions cited represent nearly all of the methods of approach to the prob- 
lem. The Binet-Simon scale has proved of undoubted vaiue in determ- 
ining the social competence of offenders. A striking similiarity in the 
results is that in each instance a high proportion of feeble-minded 
las been found. Every group of delinquents studied contains a rela- 
lively large proportion of socially incompetent persons, however this 
incompetency may have been determined. Their inability to meet the 
ordinary problems of life, to compete with their fellow-beings, and 
to manage themselves with prudence and honesty in the environ- 
iaent from which they come is clearly indicated in their mental re- 
actions, their institutional behavior, and their hereditary traits. 
}T’eeble-mindedness is so common in every delinquent population that 
detention homes, industrial schools, reformatories and prisons have 
become repositories for feeble-minded persons whose tendencies 
toward unsocial conduct need no further explanation. 

The meaning of feeble-mindedness. The results of the investiga- 
tions summarized in the previous section have been affected not only 
by the use of different methods of determining intelligence, but also, 
and perhaps even more seriously, by the use of different criteria for 
determining feeble-mindedness. In some studies a mental retardation 
of three years, regardless of actual age, has been the criterion. It 
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bas been repeatedly pointed out that no such standard could be 
adequate, since ‘‘three years retarded’’ is of varying significance for 
versons of different ages. In some instances the test results, espe- 
clally in somewhat doubtful cases, have been almost entirely ignored 
in classifying subjects who seemed capable of directing themselves 
with the prudence relatively common to institution inmates. This 
again is a criteron which admits of too loose interpretation. No group > 
of institutiun inmates is sufficiently representative of the generai 
population in which discharged cases are likely to float to assume 
normality for those who do not show great relative ‘inferiority. 
Moreover, inmates of institutions are nearly always under some sort 
of supervision, although some may be working with apparent inde- 
pendence. The varying problems and conditions of life, the reaction 
to which constitutes the social test of normality cannot be present in 
«un institution to an extent compared with competition in the out- 
side world. Even where much dependence has been placed upon ap- 
parent success in life outside of institutions the observations are often 
affected by the lack of satisfactory standards. Suppose, for example, 
it is learned that Mr. A., a former inmate of this institution, who 
tested 11 years by the Binet-Simon scale, is ‘‘living on a farm in Ohio 
and is doing well’’. What is to be our conclusion with reference to 
the social test? Of course, if we know that he is managing a large 
farm, has a number of employees under his supervision, handles his 
own marketing, etc., it is reasonable to conclude that he is not feeble- 
minded within the social meaning of the term. But on the other hand 
‘which is far more likely to be the truth in this instance, if the tests 
were correctly given) he may be too feeble-minded to manage the 
farm, and his duties may consist almost entirely in doing routine work 
under the supervision of others. In the latter case, he might be 
socially feeble-minded, although ‘‘doing well’’. 

Since every criterion for determining feeble-mindedness is the 
result of either laboratory measurements or social observations, it 
seems that the only way in which we may secure reliable results is - 
by combining the data from all sources. It has been pointed out 
(Chapter I) that a high correlation exists between the results of care- 
fully applied tests of intelligence and social observations by adequate- 
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ly trained workers. The medical examination also furnishes useful 
data in case of feeble-mindedness. The combining of data does not 
entirely eliminate the possibility of error, but experience has shown 
that in this way feeble-mindedness may be detected with a fair de- 
gree of reliability in determining its prevalence among delinquents. 

Our feeble-minded group in this study consists entirely of cases 
who show by their mental reactions to tests of intelligence and by 
their social reactions to ordinary problems of life, to be of decidedly 
inferior mental capacity. In no ease is this capacity sufficient to ob- 
tain an intelligence quotient higher than .78, and in all but a few 
cases the I.Q. falls below .75. All cases eonsidered feeble-minded 
have been found by repeated observations to be incapable of manag- 
ing themselves and their own affairs independently, and with the de- 
gree of prudence necessary to gain a modest livelihood under the or- 
dinary conditions of life. It is believed that the consistent following 
of this plan has resulted in establishing the proportion of feeble-minded 
in this group of delinquents as accurately as the available methods of 
study and the present meaning of feeble-mindedness will allow. The 
writer is satisfied that every case classified as feeble-minded in this 
study would be found to be feeble-minded by any other set of observ- 
ers given ample time to make parallel investigations. It has been our 
aim at all times to be conservative, but to avoid the over-conserva- 
tism not infrequently resulting from findings which differ strikingly 
from previously formed opinions. 

The influence of heredity. The important work of a number of 
investigators, notably Goddard (25) and his research staff at the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J., hag left little doubt that feeble- 
mindedness is an inherited trait, and that a very large proportion of 
feeble-mindedness may be accounted for by heredity. Family studies 
beginning with feeble-minded children at the Training School and 
extending back into several generations, including more than twenty 
thousand relatives, have revealed mental deficiency in large pro- 
portions. In many cases, whole families were found to consist of 
feeble-minded persons. In approximately three-fourths of the cases 
Dr. Goddard found abundant evidence that heredity is the chief 
causal factor. If moron cases alone are considered, the proportion of 
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heredity cases may reach 85 per cent. Feeble-mindedness was found 
in these families to be transmitted in a way which resembles the in- 
heritance of many physical traits. Considering the difficulties met in 
studying human traits, the agreement of the data with the Mendelian 
expectations is strikingly close. To all appearances feeble-minded- 
ness is a unit character, or at least behaves so much like unit charac- 
ters that the probability of its occurrence may be predicted with rea- 
sonable accuracy. The studies of Davenport and his assistants at 
the Eugenics Record Office have resulted in similar conclusions. 
Whether or not further investigation will greatly modify these find- 
ings, the conclusion seems justified that heredity is the chief causal 
factor in mental defect. 
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Our study of family history has brought to light some important 
and interesting facts concerning the inheritance of feeble-mindedness. 
Unfortunately, we have not progressed far enough at the time of this 
writing to permit of a detailed comparison with the conclusions of 
others as to the way in which feeble-mindedness is inherited, and 
whether or not it may be considered a unit character. The limita- 
tions of the work in this particular are due, first, to the fact that 
reeble-minded delinquents, at least in California, are nearly all of 
ihe moron grade. Very few may be classified as imbeciles, and idiocy 
never occurs. Kven our morons, although all may be considered def- 
initely feeble-minded, for the most part are high-grade cases. This 
means that where the defect is inherited, most of the feeble-minded 
relatives will be very near the borderline, and many of them not gen- 
erally considered feeble-minded by the persons among whom they are 
living. Seldom do we find idiots and imbeciles, even among the dis- 
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tant relatives of our cases. Since feeble-mindedness is so widely mis- 
understood with reference to its upper limits, it is necessary for the 
field-workers to be very cautious in making up reports dealing with 
persons whose normality is in question. In some cases intelligence 
tests have been given to relatives, but it is not practicable to do so to 
the extent which would be necessary to complete the study of entire 
families. <A scale for systematic observation, standardized on a large 
number of cases, promises to furnish the most satisfactory method for 
field-work in which it is necessary to estimate intelligence without 
testsl. 

In the absence of a completely standardized method for determ- 
ining who is feeble-minded, the field-worker must rely upon informa- 
tion gathered as carefully as possible and must judge the reliability 
of the data with some degree of uniformity. It is often necessary to 
deal with the observations and opinions of persons who are not 
trained workers and these constitute a source of possible error. Even 
among teachers, physicians, social investigators and others who have 
special opportunity for observation, the lack of a commonly accepted 
definition of feeble-mindedness is often a source of confusion. As 
@ general rule, even untrained observers and relatives are not likely 
to be mistaken when they believe an individual to be feeble-minded. 
Where the evidences of social incompetency have become a matter 
of common observation and knowledge it is usually safe to accept the 
resulting opinions. In the case of persons commonly believed to be 
normal the situation is different. Many persons including teachers, 
social workers, and not infrequently physicians, may assume indi- 
viduals to be normal, or nearly normal, who are found upon examina- 
tion, or detailed observation, to be feeble-minded. This is especially 
true in high-grade cases, whose defects are not evident to the casual 
observer. 

One of the common sources of error with some workers is the 
tendency to consider all persons normal until known definitely to be 
feeble-minded. Obviously, such procedure may result in incorrect 
conclusions with reference to human inheritance. Our practice has 


1. A scale for this purpose is now being devised. 
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been to consider the intelligence of the individual in question an un- 
determined trait until sufficient evidence warrants a conclusion, Only 
those persons are considered feeble-minded who are incapable of 
managing themselves and their affairs with ordinary prudence, as 
judged from reliable and reasonably adequate data. It follows that 
there will necessarily be a number of undetermined cases, but incom- 
pleteness is preferable to unsubstantiated data. 

The second difficulty met in studying the heredity of our cases 
is due to conditions which are local, and which are not encountered 
in the eastern states. Relatively few families have lived in Cali- 
fornia for more than two generations. Barely one-third of the de- 
linquent boys included in this study were born in California. More 
than one-half were born east of the Mississippi River, and about 3 
per cent are foreign born. Migration to the Pacific slope has been 
more than doubling the population of the Western states by decades, 
and this increase consists for the most part of the youngest generation 
of eastern families. In many instances the family history has been 
so broken that only with great difficulty and danger of error can it 
be reconstructed. We find here no families like the Jukes, who for 
many generations had lived ‘‘along the forest covered margin of 
five lakes’’; or like the Kallikaks who, as Goddard (26) tells us, were 
se notorious, and had lived so long in adjacent localities that ‘‘the 
people, in the community where the present generation are living, 
know of them; they know their parents and grandparents, and the 
older members knew them farther back, because of the reputation 
they had always borne’’. The excellent studies of the Nams, the 
Pineys, the family of Sam Sixty, and other degenerate families, have 
been relatively free from the difficulties met in studying family his- 
tory in California. If any of our feeble-minded families are related 
to the Jukes, Kallikaks, Nams, ete., (which is not at all improbable) 
the coming of the last generation to the West has aided in temporarily 
concealing their identity. 

Despite these obstacles, the data thus far obtained have been ex- 
tremely significant. Most of our feeble-minded cases come from fam- 
ilies where feeble-mindedness is so common that its inherent nature 
cannot be doubted. In eases where direct inheritance is not so evi- 
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dent there are still indications of the influence of hereditary traits. 
Some representative family charts are shown in connection with the 
reports on individual cases. Further study is likely to result in more 
rather than less convincing evidence that most feeble-minded de- 
linqguents come from families which consist largely of persons who 
are socially incompetent by reason of hereditary mental defect. 

Feeble-mindedness and social conduct. Many specific observa- 
tions have led to the conclusion that the social behavior and success 
of individuals are largely dependent upon intelligence. Other fac- 
tors, including temperamental traits and environmental! influence are, 
of course, important; but on the whole it may be said that high and 
low intelligence mean success and failure respectively, with refer- 
ence to the ordinary requirements of society. Intelligence tests, sup- 
plemented with data on heredity and other influences, have added 
much to our knowledge of human conduct, inasmuch as we can study 
the behavior of a given individual in the light of what we know of 
his mental level and the rate at which his intelligence is developing. 

Sinee feeble-mindedness implies a relatively low intelligence, it 
is to be expected that the behavior of feeble-minded persons would 
be more nearly like that of much younger persons than normal per- 
sons of the same chronological age. This, indeed, has been found 
everywhere to be true. Dr. Goddard cites case after case of feeble- 
minded adults whose everyday life is the life of young children. 
Their likes and dislikes, their play and their work reactions, closely 
resemble those of normal children of a corresponding mental age. 
Terman (54) also gives a number of cases where social observations 
verify the tests. We need little further evidence to convince us that 
feeble-minded persons are as a rule about equally feeble mentally, 
morally, industrially and socially. 

Our own data agree closely with the findings of other investiga- 
tions. This agreement is all the more significant in view of the dif- 
ferent methods of approach. To students of feeble-mindedness, de- 
linquenecy is but one of the manifestations of intellectual weakness. 
To the student of delinquency, feeble-mindedness is but one of the 
causes of unsocial behavior. From both points of view the feeble- 
minded individual is a menace to society, and if left unsupervised 
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will eventually become a public charge, either as a dependent or as 
a criminal. Both Goddard and Terman emphatically assert that 
feeble-minded persons are always to be considered potential delin- 
quents or criminals. Terman (54, p. 11) says: 

**But why do the feeble-minded tend so strongly to become de- 
‘inquent? The answer may be stated in simple terms. Morality de- 
pends upon two things: (a) the ability to foresee and to weigh the pos- 
sible consequences for self and others of different kinds of behavior; 
and (b) upon the willingness and capacity to exercise self-restraint. 
That there are many intelligent criminals is due to the fact that (a) A 
may exist without (b). On the other hand, (b) presupposes (a). In ~ 
other words, not all criminals are feeble-minded, but all feeble-minded 
are at least potential criminals. That every feeble-minded woman is 
a potential prostitute would hardly be disputed by any one. Moral 
judgment, like business judgment, social judgment, or any other kind 
of higher thought process, is a function of intelligence. Morality 
cannot flower and fruit if intelligence remains infantile.’’ 

The observations of Goddard (25, p. 515) have resulted in the 
conclusion that the expression of criminality in feeble-minded persons 
is dependent upon temperament and environmental influences. Those 
who are nervous, excitable and impulsive are almost certain to in- 
dulge in some form of waywardness or crime. The destruction or re- 
moval of valuable property is no more wrong in the comprehension 
of a feeble-minded man than any one of many childhood pranks which 
we aliow to go unnoticed or excused. Even the right of other persons 
to live may be doubted in the feeble reasoning of the excitable, im- 
pulsive offender. On the other hand, feeble-minded persons of quiet, 
_phlegmatic temperament, with weakened impulses, are not so likely 
to commit aggressive crimes. They may, however, become the tools of 
more intelligent criminals, and thus become the real, but in one sense 
innocent, offenders. 

Both of these temperamental extremes are found among our 
eases of feeble-minded delinquent boys. Cases F-19, F-58 and F-140, 
ure examples of the high-strung, easily provoked, impulsive extreme. 
Although these are now mere boys, the study of the family history 
and early development shows that if turned out to make a living for 
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themselves, some form of crime is sure to result. On the other hand, 
eases F-3, F-18, F-27 and F-141 are temperamentally quiet and phleg- 
matic. All of them have committed juvenile offenses, but whether 
they would have become delinquent entirely on their own initiative 
is open to question. We ean easily imagine that it would have been 
necessary for them to steal, inasmuch as they have all shown inability 
to make an independent living. F-3 is an especially good example 
of how feeble-minded persons of this temperament may be duped. 
He was led into a burglary by a band of thieving Indians and his 
excitable half-crazed brother, F-10. 

Potential feeble-mindedness. Recent studies tend to show that, 
although the I.Q. is a reasonably constant index of intelligence, there 
are some cases in which its constancy is not maintained. These are 
what have been called ‘‘potentially feeble-minded’’ cases. Apparent- 
ly we cannot be sure that intelligence tests alone, in the case of very 
young children, will always tell us which are feeble-minded. Doll 
(17) has made a study of a number of potentially feeble-minded 
children, testing them at significant intervals and making use of sup- 
plementary data on conduct, appearance, physical conditions, ete. It 
was found that certain children who were apparently normal at an 
early age (e. g. seven or eight years) were not actually developing 
at the rate indicated by the I.Q. A case is reported, for example, of 
a boy who was tested at six intervals, with the following results: 

(a) oage (7-7 mental vage 7-0). DO. 91 

(b) age 68-5 omental age. 726.710. . 289 

(c) age Jf-35 mental age 6-1. 1.0.. .82 

(d) age 10-9: mental age 8-2. I.Q.  .75 

(é) age F1-3:° mental age 8-0. “1.0: °.70 

(i) -age 21-9¢-omental-age.74.,- 1.0; °560 
Thus, judging from the 1.Q., this boy was at first nearly normal, or 
perhaps backward; three years later the I.Q. justified the classifica- — 
tion ‘‘borderline’’. The last test, however, given at an age at which 
social and intellectual development has had ample opportunity for 
expression, shows him to be definitely feeble-minded. Since the last 
test is the most reliable for predictions as to future development, we 
must conclude that the I.Q.’s resulting from the previous tests were 
not true indices of the rate of mental growth. 
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A potentially feeble-minded child is defined by Doll as one 
‘‘whose ultimate mental development does not exceed that of a nor- 
mal child of twelve years, but who at the time of the first examination 
does not show a difference of more than three years between the men- 
tal and chronological age.’’ The determination of potential feeble- 
mindedness at the time of the first test is hazardous, because the evi- 
dence consists almost entirely of observations on behavior, physical 
appearance, and analysis of test responses. The last named method 
is probably more reliable than the others. A considerable amount of 
‘“‘seattering’’ in the tests is usually indicative of some form of men- 
tal instability or uneven development. Predictions of probable feeble- 
raindedness, to be reliable, should be made only after repeated tests. 
The I.Q. has been found to remain so nearly constant in most child- 
ren that a decrease of several per cent is always significant. The 
greater the number of repeated tests the greater the significance of 
the decrease. 

There are few among our cases who show indications of being 
potentially feeble-minded. This is due chiefly perhaps to the small 
number of cases chronologically under ten years of age. There are 
some cases, however, which are suggestive. Case B-128 may be po- 
tentially feeble-minded. His I.Q. at the time of the first examination 
was .86. Indications of feeble-mindedness were evident at that time 
but were not considered especially significant. Although ten years of 
age, some of the test responses were given in a foolish manner, and 
unlike those of most children of that age, His personal history also 
shows somewhat abnormal] social development. Since the force of 
environmental influences is so little understood, it is manifestly un- 
fair to attempt too sweeping conclusions?. 

Case B-124, whose I.Q. is .83, has a similar history. Although he 
earns by the scale in mental age ten years, he is unquestionably more 
stupid than a normal] child of ten. It will not be surprising if later 
tests show a lower I.Q. Case F-141 is a dull, stupid, slowly reacting 
negro boy. He shows many indications of intellectual and social 
feebleness far below the expectations from the I.Q. .78. In school he 


2. Since the tables were prepared a later test showed in this case an 
LO Oty 5: 
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has ‘‘stood still’? for several years. It is possible that his mental 
level may have been for some time about what it is now. 

These remarks concerning potential feeble-mindedness are based 
for the most part on conjecture, but the subject is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify its mention here. Further investigations are urg- 
ently needed to aid in determining who is feeble-minded, and in 
estimating the probable rate of intellectual development. 

‘‘Moral imbecility’’, The existence of a separate moral sense 
which may be seriously retarded in persons otherwise normal, has 
been the subject of much discussion among criminologists. Despite 
repeated failures to discover cases which may be so designated, the 
belief is still entertained by many persons. Parents, teachers, and 
probation officers not infrequently cling to the belief that the de- 
linquency of a child in their care may be explained on the ground of 
imperfect development of the moral ‘‘faculty’’. The stigma attached 
to moral degeneracy seems easier to accept than that of feeble-mind- 
edness or mental disorder. 

Nearly every feeble-minded delinquent boy who has come under 
our observation would seem upon superficial examination of the his- 
tory of his conduct to be less developed morally than intellectually. 
This is because of the different ways in which the moral and the in- 
tellectual aspects of mentality are exhibited. A feeble-minded per- 
son may not appear to the ordinary observer to be greatly inferior 
intellectually, since weakness in the process commonly considered in- 
tellectual is clearly evidenced only when the weak-minded person 
actually attempts a task beyond his comprehension. If such tasks are 
not attempted (and they usually are not, voluntarily) there seems no 
reason for concluding that the individual in question does not have 
the capacity to do them. With the reactions commonly designated as 
moral, however, the situation is different. Inferior moral reactions 
are more easily observed. A feeble-minded young man, twenty years 
of age, may show his inferiority by committing an immoral] act, with- 
out having exhibited other marked evidences of feeble-mindedness. 
His moral conduct may truly resemble that of a child of ten years. 
Laboratory tests will ordinarily show that he is not only morally, but 
also intellectually, weak. 
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it is interesting to note that almost without exception the so- 
called ‘‘moral imbeciles’’ are found to be feeble-minded. There is as 
yet no scale of tests for moral development’, and it may be found 
that moral and intellectual development are so closely associated that 
they cannot be tested separately. Even if we had separate means of 
measurement, it is very likely that persons feeble in the one sense 
would usually be found about equally feeble in the other. Since the 
Binet scale determines the general level of intelligence, it is ordinarily 
safe to assume, for the present at least, that the level thus established 
is the level of both intellectual and moral development. 

Some of the tests in the Binet scale appear to be tests of moral 
comprehension’. Thus, Davenport (15, p. 9) has been led to think 
that ‘“‘there are moral imbeciles who can answer all but the moral 
guestion for their age.’’ It is intended, of course, that some of the 
‘‘comprehension’’ tests should représent moral situations. It is quite 
possible, also, that a child whose intelligence level is eight years might 
fail on any one or all of the ‘‘comprehension’’ tests, since very few 
children whose mental age is eight years pass all of the tests in the 
group designated ‘‘year VIII’’. It would be just as incorrect, how- 
ever, to assume the failure on these tests to mean specific moral re- 
tardation, as to assume that the failure of a child of nine on the form- 
board represents very poor mechanical ability. It has been repeatedly 
pointed out that the Binet tests are not intended to measure specifie 
mental traits, but to determine the general level of intelligence, in so 
far as it may be judged from the results of its application in various 
situations in which intelligence is required. Some of the situations 
created for the experiment involve the use of intelligence in moral 
situations, others in mechanical situations, others in situations involv- 
ing visual imagery, ete. In short, intelligence is measured by its rela- 


3. Dr, G. Hardy Clark (10) has published a tentative scale for grading 
moral development, but at the time of this writing there are no comparative 
standards. Other scales are being devised by Professor P. E. Davidson of 
Stanford University and Milton Fairchild of the National Institute of Moral 
Instruction. ee 

4. E. g., Year VIII, test 3 (a) “What’s the thing for you to do when 
you have broken something that belongs to someone else?” and Coy. 
if a playmate hits you without meaning to do it?” 
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tive efficiency with reference to the ordinary fields in which it is used 
in everyday life. Performance in drawing the designs is not an index 
of capacity for visual imagery; success or failure with the form- 
board does not justify general conclusions as to mechanical ability; 
and replies to the ‘‘comprehension’’ questions alone do not tell us 
much with reference to moral development. Moreover, situations 
involving moral judgment are not confined to the comprehension 
tests, but may be found in many others as well. 

Healy (32, pp. 782-788) has reviewed the literature on ‘‘moral 
imbecility’’ and ‘‘moral insanity’’, including the work of Prichard, 
Barr, Tredgold, Mercier, Kraeplin, Berze, Anton and others. He finds 
that almost invariably the supposed cases of one-sided development 
resulting in moral atrophy show a history of ‘“‘mental abnormality 
eutside the sphere of ethical perceptions’’. Among his own eases 
Healy finds none which can be properly designated by the term 
‘‘moral imbecile’’. Our experience leads us to the same conclusion. 
However, further investigations are needed to determine the extent 
to which morality is an independent trait. 

CASE STUDIES. 

There is a significant similarity in the personal and family histories 
of feeble-minded delinquents, insofar as the factor of intelligence is 
concerned. Nearly all of these boys have failed repeatedly in gchool, 
at home, at work, and wherever they have been required to face the 
ordinary problems of life. They have been unable, usually from an 
early age, to manage themselves and their affairs with common pru- 
cence. Many of them have been public nuisances and public charges; 
through no fault of their own becoming parasites on the social order 
that has allowed them to come into the world and remain unsuper- 
vised until the onset of adolescence made it necessary to take such 
steps. The family histories, while not as complete as we should like 
to have them, show that there is ample evidence of inherited defect. 
None of our defective delinquents has come from a family of normal, 
law-abiding persons. 

The following ten case studies are representative of our 141 
feeble-minded delinquent boys, and include some of the significant 
points in their development and social conduct. A summary of data 
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on all cases may be found in Table I, Appendix. For more detailed 
studies of significant cases of defective delinquents the reader is re- 
ferred to the ‘‘Criminal Imbecile’’ of Goddard (24) and the case of 
Alberto Flores, reported by Terman (56). 


CASE F-2. 


Test results. Age 13-10, Mental age 6-8. I. Q. .48. Feeble-minded. Was 
unable in the tests to carry out three commissions (year V), in the correct 
order. Other failures in low years are picture omissions, 16 syllables (VI) 
differences (VII), counting 20-0, comprehension and similarities (VIII). 
Some of the graphic responses are shown in Fig. 8. Many normal boys 
of six or seven years of age show better comprehension and adaptability to 
these simple tests. 

Observations. (Slow, dull appearing and obviously defective. If he were 
with a group of normal persons any observer would be abie to select 
him as the one defective. Underdeveloped physically. Childlike in his 
play. His teachers all classify him as feeble-minded and incapable of 
making progress in school. Can barely write, and cannot read as well 
as most children six years of age. Cannot spell his name correctly. Has 
never conducted himself as a normal child. Is listless and when told 
to do a thing gives no verbal response, but after being told several times 
usually goes ahead with the task. His powers of comprehension are so 
weak that it is often necessary to explain very ordinary operations to 
him in simple language as one would explain to a young child. 
Delinquency. Immorality, incorrigibility, vagrancy. Principal offense con- 
sisted in attacking smaller boys. Always associated with bad companions. 
Personal history. Born near the Mexican border. Brought up “almost 
like a little wild animal.” Has had ample opportunities for education, but 
has been in ungraded rooms and special schools since beginning. Fas 
never taken any interest in school or work. 

Family history. The family chart (Fig. 9) shows much feeble-mindedness. 
The father is described as a worthless, drunken fellow. The mother has 
been a prostitute for many years and has had innumerable men at her home, 
the condition of which is far from desirable for the bringing up of children. 
The home index is but 6 points, one of the lowest we have found among 
all our cases. The other children are said by their teachers to be feeble- 
minded, their hopeless stupidity making them a burden to the school. 
Conclusions. Clearly a case for permanent custodial care, as are probably 
many others in the family. As an industrial school case, F-2 is almost 
hopeless. He cannot be instructed with other boys, and it is impractical as 
well as costly to provide special instruction for him. His chances for “reform” 
are very slight, if by that is meant returning him to society as a self-supporting 
citizen, socially and morally developed to the point at which he can manage 
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himself and his affairs with ordinary prudence. We estimate his probable limit 
of development at 8 years. 


CASE F-=3. 

Test results. Age 16-0. Mental age 8-1. I.Q. .51. Feeble-minded. Some 
of his inferior performances are shown in Fig. 10. Failed on practically all 
tests above year VIII, although carried through to average-adult tests. To 
the question (Year VIII) “What is the thing to do when you are on your 
way to school and you see that you are in danger of being late”, he replies, 
“take a rest”. Cannot name the months, tell the value of ordinary 1 cent 
and 2 cent stamps, nor make change for small amounts of money. See test 
results reproduced in Fig. 10. 


UWL 


Fig. 10. Test performances of F-3. 


F-3 


@bservations. Dull appearing, phlegmatic, intolerably slow in speech and 
movement, Responds to tests in the child-like manner so characteristic of 
the feeble-minded. Cannot adapt himself, either at work or play, as do most 
other boys of his age. Works well under supervision, but cannot plan. Every- 
thing must be laid out for him. Physically well-developed although slightly 
undersize. 

Delinquency. Principal and only offense, burglary. With his brother, F-10, 
was caught robbing a bank in company with a small band of Indians. 
Conduct otherwise good. . 

Personal history. No record of serious illness or accident. Was brought 
up in a lonely spot in the mountains where the influence of civilization seldom 
came and where little intelligence is necessary to relative social normality. 
Reached the second grade in a country school, but was unable to go farther. 
School history, conduct and industrial record all bear out the results of the 
tests. Has always been feeble-minded. Hias no more comprehension of the 
wrong involved in the act of burglary than a child of eight years could be 
expected to have. Has made a good record at the State School, and probably 
because of his phlegmatic temperament and lack of energy seldom violates 
the rules. 
Family history. Records incomplete. It is certain that many members of 
the family were feeble-minded. The brother, F-10, is now in a hospital for 
the insane. A younger sister is in an institution for the feeble-minded. The 
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father was a miner and drank heavily. Recent records indicate that he may 
have been insane. The family depends entirely upon county: support. 
Conclusions. There is little probability that F-3 will ever be able to manage 
himself and his affairs with ordinary prudence. Will probably not develop 
a level of intelligence higher than that common to children of 9 years. Steps 
have already been taken to transfer him to an institution for permanent 
custodial care. 


CASE F-8. 


Test results. Age 20-40. Mental age 8-8. I.Q. .54. Feeble-minded. Note 
sample test performance in Fig. 11. That a young man of practically 21 years 
of age should do so poorly in a test of writing four common words which 
he understands is in itself evidence of very low intelligence. Failed also in 
naming months, making change, arranging weights, and practically all tests 


above IX year level. 
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Fig. 11. Test performances of F-8. 


Observations. Quiet, phlegmatic, slow and obviously stupid. Interested in 
the tests, much like a little child. At the State School he has been found 
incapable of independent work, but does well under close supervision. His 
most successful assignment was that of picking up papers, rubbish, etc. about 
the grounds. 

Delinquency. Incorrigibility, truancy, dependency.* Also minor thefts from 
home. Continually ran away from the home of the relatives with whom 
he was living, and was beyond their control; this notwithstanding the high 
quality of their home. Preferred sleeping out in unusual places to remaining 
in his own room. Very disobedient and untrustworthy. 

Personal history. Born in a southern state. Injured by a fall from a window 
when a small child. Has a badly deformed hip and foot (club-foot) which | 
may have been congenital. Shows signs of syphilis, which if present, must 
have existed from infancy. Attended school until 15 years of age, during 
which time he was unable to pass out of the second grade, and was totally 


*Dependency is listed with offenses by reason of its-legal meaning in Cali- 
fornia, explained in Chapter VII. 
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illiterate. At that time was committed to a state industrial school where 
he remained four years. Was unable to learn even the simplest tasks. Sewing 
on buttons, mending shoes and such work was impossible. The superinten- 
dent of the institution writes “He is very good at housecleaning and is 
fine for a handy boy to do little chores about the house. Is very susceptible 
to praise”. Released on parole at 18 years of age, came to California to live 
with relatives and was committed to Whittier the same summer. Released 
at 21 years of age and placed in charge of a family: for whom he was to 
do odd jobs. 
Family history. Little information available. People were southern whites, 
probably of inferior stock. Father was intemperate. Other instances of 
syphilis in the family suggest hereditary taint. 
Conclusions. The social and test criteria agree remarkably well in this case, 
both indicating definite feeble-mindedness. Is really a case for permanent 
custodial care. Surely he cannot manage his affairs with ordinary prudence. 
Time alone will tell the extent to which he is happy and successful in his 
present home under private supervision. Will probably not develop to a 
mental age of more than 9 years. 

CASE F-9. 
Test results. Age 15-0. Mental age 8-4. I.Q. .55. Feeble-minded. Failed 
on nearly all tests above VIII year level. No scattering. Some significant 
“performance” test failures: weights, form-board, ball and field. Spent four 
minutes doing form-board test in attempting to crowd blocks into spaces 
for which they were obviously too large. Could define but 14 words in 
vocabulary list. 
Observations. About average size, in good physical condition, except for 
defective eyes, infected some time previously, irritated by habitual rubbing. 
Vision not seriously impaired, and was under treatment at time of test. 
Temperamentally phlegmatic, suggestible, takes up with any sort of influence, 
but does not seek mischief. Works best when left by himself. Can do only 
routine tasks, such as driving team, rough farm work, ete. Unable to plan 
or to foresee ordinary consequences. Very childlike. 
Delinquency. Immorality, dependency, incorrigibility, stealing. Principal 
offense, immoral association with brothers, sisters and other relatives. Beyond 
control of his parents. Habitually stealing. Failed repeatedly on probation. 
Personal history. Attended school four years, reached third grade. School 
work unsatisfactory. Parents dead, could not get along with relatives. Em- 
ployed for a while as laborer in cement works, but discharged for theft. 
Committed at 14 years of age. Paroled twice without success and returned. 
Has difficulty in obtaining employment and cannot keep it when found. Now 
on parole for third time, working in fruit packing house. . 
Family history. Family of Mexican descent. Grandfather was an early 
settler who had many children by two women. The whole family, with two 
exceptions (details not obtained) is reported “immoral in many respects 
and of the vicious type”. These people have provided the worst kind of 
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influence for the children. A sister of F-9 is in another institution as a 
dependent. The mother was considered insane at the time of her death. 
Conclusions. It seems safe to assume that F-9 will never develop the intel- 
ligence necessary to manage himself properly on his own responsibility. It 
is unsafe to return him to his own people with whom he has been unable 
to get along. If under the supervision of persons other than relatives, there 
is grave danger for his moral welfare. Yet he has shown his ability to work 
well under institution conditions, and this suggests the advisability of keeping 
him under permanent custodial care. There is reason to believe that he would 
be happy in a properly conducted moron colony. Will probably not develop 
a mental age higher than 10 years. 

CASE F-10. 
Test results. Age 19-3. Mental age 8-10. I1.Q. .55. Feeble-minded. Some 
“scattering” up to X year tests, but failure on all thereafter. Some typical 
definitions: lecture, “votin’; quake, ‘equator’; nerve, “got nerve to swipe 
anything”; majesty, “some kind of a lantern’. Hopelessly failed on weights, 
form-board (Healy A), making change, designs. Was carried through all 
tests between year VII and superior adult. 
Observations. Any one witnessing the test would agree that F-10 is feeble- 
minded. His child-like reactions, spontaneous comments and laughter were 
in themselves indicative of serious deficiency and mental unbalance. Similar 
behavior also characterizes his everyday life. Nervous, high-strung, instantly 
distracted, talkative, often amusing!y absurd. No one with whom he has 
come in contact considers him normal, 
Delinquency. Principal and only offense, burglary, with his brother. Case 
F-3 (q.v.). 
Personal history. Similar to that of F-3. (‘Neither of these brothers has ever 
been considered normal. F-10 attended school for several years, but remained 
in the first grade. Almost unable to profit from school instruction because 
of low intelligence and emotional instability. Committed to the State School 
at the age of 13. Learned to do miscellaneous jobs under supervision. Had 
no choice of work, and was perfectly happy at cleaning kitchen pots and 
pans. Became irritated and restless upon the slightest provocation, and 
for this reason was a constant scource of annoyance. Could not profit from 
group instruction. At the age of 20 years was transferred to a hospital for 
the insane. The following lines are extracted from the notes of the exam- 
ining psychiatrist: 

“Has a fixed delusion that some one is trying to kill him. This 
generally takes the form of an attempt to poison. Also believes he 
‘vill be hanged. Says that a woman comes to the dormitory at night 
with poison in her hand for him. He has also seen her during the 
day. Says he has several fast horses, a black, a bay and a blue. The 
last (the blue) can run 160 miles a second and lives on snow. The 
boy has made frequent assaults with a knife, but has always been 
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apprehended in time. Has lapses of memory. It is sometimes neces- 

sary to tell him several times to do a thing before he is able to carry 

out the commission.” 
Conclusions. We are convinced that this is not merely a psychopathic case, 
in the sense to which that term refers to mental degeneration in persons 
who were once normal. (Doll, p. 200). It is safe to conclude that whatever 
may have been the cause of the mental enfeeblement of F-10 it has existed 
from a very early age. He may be classified as socially feeble-minded by 
reason of his inability to manage himself and his affairs with ordinary pru- 
dence; and none of the tests (note that he was carried through the adult 
levels) show indications of normal intelligence within four years of the age 
at which he became physically mature. We may safely place his probable 
limit of development at the mental age of 10 years. 

CASE F-11. 

Test results. Age 13-4. Mental age 7-6. I.Q. .56. Feeble-minded. Failed 
on all “checks” in naming days of the week. Failed in test of making change, 
took 65 seconds to count backward from 20 (although he finally succeeded 
with one error), could not tie a bow knot. Vocabulary index 14. 
Observations. Physical condition, good, but has appearance of low mentality. 
Temperamentally phlegmatic. Slow, dull, stupid. 
Delinquency. Stealing, burglary. Was an habitual thief. Arrested five times 
for burglary, before the age of 13. Has always been with a small gang com- 
posed mostly of low-grade Mexican boys, to which class he himself belongs.* 
These boys were in the habit of “junking” or picking up old sacks and other 
things of small value and selling them. F-11 was reported to be more of a 
scavenger than the others, and would often pick food out of garbage barrels. 
Always played on the streets. 
Personal history. The foregoing statement of delinquency conduct is repre- 
sentative of his life since starting to school. Committed to the State School 
at 13 years of age. Had attended school regularly for about three years, and 
reached the second grade. Would not go to school unless accompanied by 
an attendance officer. 


Bic 12) tamaily Of P-L, 


Family history. At home F-11 was exposed to immoral conditions. The 
mother, a feeble-minded woman, was associated with a crowd of thieving, 
drunken, immoral Mexican men and women who usually gathered at her 
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house. Father deserted the family, his whereabouts now unknown. Step- 
father is a low grade character and has a feeble-minded daughter by another 
wife. It is doubtful if any member of the immediate family is normal. (See 
family chart, Brg. 12). 

Conclusions. This boy has always been considered feeble-minded by his 
teachers and relatives, but owing to the unfavorable conditions at the home 
it was not supposed that he was permanently defective. While he will doubt- 
less improve under better influences, it seems highly improbable that he will 
ever develop much above the mental age of 10 years. 


CASE. F-12. 
Test results. Exact age unknown, but between 20 and 30. Mental age 9-0. 
I.Q. .56. Feeble-minded. Passed but one test (drawing designs) in year X 
and none beyond. Had been given the same tests by two other examiners 
during the previous few weeks, but we found little evidence of successes that 
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Fig. 13. Test performances of F-12. 


could be thus explained. Ball and field performance was barely score 2 
(inferior plan, normal for 8 year level). Could not make change for 12 cents 
out of 15. His rhyme for day, “night”; for mill, “milk”, will, fil’. well”; for 
spring, “water, straw’. Throughout the tests one sees the immaturity of 
inteilectual quality which makes the performance resemble that of a young 
child. 

Observations. Physical condition good. Temperamentally phlegmatic. Quiet, 
slow, dull, stupid. Sits for long periods gazing into space. Not easily dis- 
turbed. Takes passive attitude toward tests, probably his characteristic 
manner toward everything else. This is especially significant inasmuch as 
the tests were given at the jail. 

Delinquency. Held for murder of a family of three persons, his employers. 
Alternates between confession of guiit and declaration of innocence, depend- 
ing upon the pressure brought to bear. (Was finally convicted). 

Personal history. Few details known. Has always been considered a simple, 
harmless fellow, and reliable for routine work. Has never been assigned to 
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entirely independent duties because of his obvious stupidity. Left school 
at about the fourth grade because he “didn’t like it.” Never learned to read 
understandingly. 


Fig. 14. Family of F-12. 


Family history. The family chart (Fig. 14) shows much defectiveness. The 
mother kept a dirty, disordered house. The three daughters, who have worked 
as nursemaids, are all reported incompetents. The mother’s brother is an 
epileptic. 

Conclusions. This case has been included because this man, but little older 
chronologically than many of our industrial school boys, has shown the signs 
of potential delinquency from an early age. Although obviously feeble-minded, 
he has kept out of an institution because of his apparent harmlessness. This 
very temperament, however, made him more susceptible to evil influences 
perhaps, than a normal boy would be under the most unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions. This case is but a repetition of many others on record 
in which feeble-minded children have been allowed to grow up in communi- 
ties in which their stupidity is taken as a matter of little consequence, or, 
in some cases, even humorous. Sooner or later, subject to chance preven- 


tion, these adult-children commit offenses by which their menace to society 
becomes known. 


CASE F-18. 


Test results. Age 16-0. Mental age 9-5. I.Q. .59. Feeble-minded.’ No 
successes above ten year tests. Couid name but 33 words in three minutes, 
although tried his best. Failed on reading test, arranging weights, did not 
know the date within four months. Typical moron performance. 
Observations. Quiet, unobtrusive, happy boy. Undersize, plays and acts 
like a child. Very easy to get along with. Highly suggestible. Gives no 
thought or concern to his delinquent conduct, but tries to do whatever he 
is told. 

Delinquency. Immorality, stealing, truancy. Lewd habits, aithough had not 
actually committed sex offenses. Habitual thief, principally with motorcycles, 
and would not go to school. Sent to State School for better supervision than 
provided at home. | 
Personal history. Reached third grade in school, aithough could not read 
at the time of the test. Allowed by parents to remain out of school because 
of his disinclination to attend and his weak physical condition. Had several 
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factory jobs but could not hold them. Committed to State School when 15 
years of age. Has done well under supervision, working as a farm helper 
and more recent.y at woodworking in which he is perfectly happy. Cannot 
plan his work, however, and probably could not: keep employed outside of 
the school. 
Family history. Several cases of feeble-mindedness. Parents, low-grade 
immigrants, whose failure, after many years, to adjust themselves normally 
to conditions in this country is significant. Certainly they have litt!e concern 
over the welfare of their children. 
Conclusions. The response which F-18 has made to the training and super- 
vision of the State School, indicates that he can probably become self sup- 
porting, if under supervision. His many stupid errors in meeting practical 
problems of life make placing him upon his own responsibility a dangerous 
measure. Would be an exce’ient charge for a moron colony, and it is doubt- 
ful if he would desire anything else than such prov'sion, if tactfully made. 
Is not likely to develop a mental age higher than 10 years. 

CASE F-63. 


Test results. Age 15-9. Mental age 10-5. 1I.Q. .66. Second test: Age 16-9. 
Mental age 11-0. I1.Q. .69. Feeble-minded. Some characteristic responses: 
Charity means “have a party”. Fable of milkmaid: “teaches us not to put 
things on our head”. Juggler: “Kind of a jug”. Vocabulary index 41. 
normal for twelve year level. Diagnosed by court physician as feeble-minded. 
Observations. Does not seem feeble-minded from ordinary conversation, but 
has physical appearance frequently associated with mental deficiency. Wou!d 
probably be detected by any trained observer. Greatly interested in tests, 
did not tire at all. Uses fairly good words, seldom makes grammatical errors 
Slovenly in dress and actions. Temperamentally ph'egmatic. Works well 
and with interest under supervision, in routine tasks. Cannot be assigned 
with success to independent work. 

Delinquency. Stealing, truancy. Stole small sums of money from relatives 
only. Habitual runaway from home and school. 

Personal history. Has a:ways been considered defective by relatives. Has 
at times shown symptoms of epilepsy. When 9 years of age was so small 
and delicate that a nurse said he would never grow up. Was injured by 
falls at 6 and 10 years which are said to have affected his intelligence. 
Reached fifth grade in school (by automatic promotions) but is reported by 
teachers to have made little real progress. Did not ‘ike school work and 
continually ran away. Committed to State School at the age of 15. Obser- 
vations and tests here bear out testimony of relatives and teachers with 
reference to his irresponsibility. 

Family history. Mother is feeble-minded (See Fig. 15) and several other 
members are probably defective. 

Conclusions. Our decision in this case is based upon the fo'lowing evidence: 
(1) intelligence tests, given by the writer, witnessed by physician who agreed 
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that the tests disclosed the true conditions; (2) another test a year later; 
(3) examination by the court physician, who found the boy feeble-minded; 
(4) testimony from teachers, relatives and probation officers, that the boy 
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is defective and unable to manage himself and his affairs normally; (5) obser- 
vations extending over the period of a year between two tests. In the light 
of the data thus gathered, we feel safe in concluding that F-63 is feeble- 
minded, and that he is a case for permanent custodial care.* 
CASE F-140, 

Test results. Five tests: (1) Age 14-8. Mental age 11-4.) 1.0.) (77.2 <2) Wee 
14-9." Mentalage 11-8) 1.©. 479. (3) Age 15-8. | Mental age 11-5... Ors 
(DeAge 16-7, Wental age 12-10, 1.0.80. (5) Age 17-10. Mental age 13-0. 
I. Q. .81. Some unexpected successes in last test: fables (adult perform- 
ance), clock problems (a and c), code (6 minutes with 1 error). Notable 
failures: arranging weights (1 error in trials 1 and 3), reading and report 
(only 5 memories), 5 reversed digits. Vocabulary 51 (normal for 14 Vear 
level.) 

Observations. Physical condition good. Temperamentally nervous, active, 
energetic. Great:y interested in work which is given him, especially tests 
and games. Extremely talkative. Has remarkable (considering his low 
intelligence) verbal memory. Can accurately recite passages several pages 
in length if given a few days in which to learn them. Knows the names 
of many things that can be learned in groups, such as birds, trees, presidents, 
countries, etc., in the learning of which he takes great delight, That he 
does not inte.ligently comprehend what he memorizes is evidenced by’ his 
inability to explain certain passages, which he recites with the reliability of 
a phonograph. Failed utterly on the sense of selection (XVI) tests, which 
are passed by ordinary boys of his age, who would envy him for his apparent 
powers of memory. Cannot repeat seven digits or reverse five. \ lo working 
out a problem involving the number of times 20 is contained in 300,- said 
“I would keep putting down 20’s until I got enough of them to make 300.” 
This, however, he proved unable to do. At his industrial work, he shows 
his deficiency more noticeably than many feeble-minded boys who test much 


*Upon the strength of these findings F-63 has been transferred to an 
institution for the feeb!e-minded. 
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lower. His incompetence at independent tasks is an established fact by all 
who have observed him. He can do successfully only what is planned 
definitely for him. These things, however, he has done pleasantly and with 
efforts pathetically deserving of praise. 

Delinquency. Vagrancy, immorality, incorrigibility. Has never stolen. 
Wandered about, had bad sex habits and refused to obey parents. Abusive 
to his mother who is a working-woman, she herself being feeble-minded. 
Committed to State School because of danger of more’ serious delinquency. 
Personal history. No injuries or serious ili!ness to account for his mental 
deficiency. Abused by his father much when young. Reached fifth grade 
in school, but could not advance normally. Has been in several private insti- 
tutions for short periods, in none of which he could be successfully managed. 
Has shown his mental weakness from an early age. Taken in charge by 
juvenile court at 14 years of age and committed to Whittier. Has been tried 
in many kinds of work, with failures noted in previous lines. 
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Fig. 16. Family of F-140. 


Family history. Mother is feeble-minded, as are other children by her sec- 
ond husband (Fig. 16). Excitability is common. Apparent.y, most of mother’s 
people are normal. The following lines are extracted from a ‘etter written 
by the mother: EXTRA 
I forgot to tell you that I am getting gray hair in my head. I 
think I will be entirely gray before another year. I pull all the gray 
hairs out that I can find. I think I will go plum crazy soon. 

Conclusions. Here is an instance of a social incompetent who shows, even 
by standardized tests, indications of higher intelligence than do most feeble- 
minded persons. That this slight superiority is real is proven by repeated 
tests and observations. By these same criteria, however, it is equally evident 
that the superiority is of little practical advantage. Psychologists, physicians, 
teachers and others who know him agree that he is feeble-minded in the 
social and industrial sense. No one of his instructors would think of placing 
him in a position in which ordinary prudence is required. The superintendent 
of the institution will not permit him to leave without guarantee of continued 
supervision. That he tests near the upper limits which usually bound mental 
deficiency is no justification for changing our diagnosis. He will probably 
not reach a mental age higher than 13 years, and by other tests equally well 
standardized, we cannot expect him to test much above the 12 year level. 


CHAPTER III. THE BORDERLINE GROUP. 
(27.2 per cent of the 470 cases) 


Meaning of borderline intelligence. This group includes 128 cases 
who possess sufficient intelligence to escape classification as feeble- 
minded, but who are so inferior to average persons of the same age 
that they are nearly reached by the criteria designating our lowest 
sroup. Representing the intermediate grades between definite feeble- 
mindedness and dull-normal intelligence, these cases present a prob- 
lem more difficult in some respects than that of any other group. 
Terman and Knollin (57) believe that the correct diagnosis of these 
cases constitutes one of the most important problems in clinical 
psychology. There are two dangers involved: (a) the overestimat- 
ing and (b) the underestimating of the number of mentally defective 
individuals in a group of individuals who have been tested. These 
authors point out that even slight variations at this point may lead 
to gerlous misunderstanding; for if a borderline child is ‘‘rated as 
not feeble-minded the parents ordinarily interpret this to justify 
the expectation of a fairly normal development. On the other hand, 
if a child is rated as feeble-minded, who although dull, has neverthe- 
less a degree of intelligence which will enable him to live a fairly 
normal social and industrial life, the mistaken diagnosis may result 
in depriving such a child of the very opportunities necessary for his 
fullest development.’’ In institutions such misunderstandings are not 
so likely to occur, for teachers and supervisors may be expected to 
become familiar with terms descriptive of the different intelligence 
groups. The classification of borderline cases, however, even where 
the subsequent training will be based upon a clear conception of 
what is meant by the term, is more difficult than ct enous the 
tiefinitely feeble-minded. 

Our borderline cases range in I.Q. from .70 to .86 inclusive. The 
median I.Q. is .78, The manner in which these overlap the two neigh- 
boring groups may be seen by referring to Fig. 3. The numerical dis- 
tribution is given in Table ITI. It is significant that we have not 
found a single individual testing below .70 (and only one ease at 70) 
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who could be classified as other than feeble-minded. The number 
rapidly diminishes below .75, and we have thus far been perfectly 
safe in using .75 ag our tentative upper limit for the lower group. 
Cases testing between .70 and .75 are the most difficult of all our 
cases to classify. It probably is of little consequence, within this short 
range, which of the two classifications is given. 
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The final decision, of course, must be made upon the basis of 
social fitness. Whether this (whatever it may be) resembles intelli- 
gence in the tendency of continuous variation is not easily demon- 
strated, for at present we are neither able to define nor to measure 
this capacity in objective terms. If we agree, however, that there is 
probably a high correlation between the mental level and capacity 
for social fitness, so that we are willing to classify persons as ‘‘nor- 
ual’’ or ‘‘feeble-minded’’ upon the basis of our combined observa- 
tions of the one and measurements of the other, we cannot consist- 
ently draw a sharp line of demarcation between the two groups re- 
sulting from this classification. If there are slightly varying degrees 
of the one, the same must hold true for the other. 

Let us suppose the correlation between the I.Q. and social fit- 
ness to be perfect—i. e., 1.00. Then the I.Q.’s .95, .80, .75 and .60 
would imply social fitness ratings of 95 per cent, 80 per cent, 75 per 
cent and 60 per cent, respectively. If the individuals A, B, C, and 
TD possessed these levels, respectively, we could say that A is an aver- 
age-normal, and that D is feeble-minded. But we cannot reasonably 
apply either of these terms in the case of B and C. It would be 
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no nearer correct to say that B’s social fitness is average-normal than 
to say that he has average-normal intelligence, thus placing him in a 
class with A, although 15 per cent A’s inferior in that respect. 
Similarly, we would be prevented from classifying C as socially 
feeble-minded. 

That the correlation between the I.Q. and probable social capacity 
is not perfect may be seen in the great amount of overlapping of 
groups in Fig. 3. There is, however, a general positive correlation. 
Persons who have relatively high I.Q.’s also stand relatively high 
in our judgment of social fitness. Those who are feeble-minded 
psychologically are, for the most part, also feeble-minded socially. 
Thus we have a general, but not an absolute, social gradation. For 
this reason two intermediate groups have been formed for placing in- 
dividuals who cannot be considered either normal or feeble-minded. 
The lowest of those who fall in this intermediate space are described 
es being of borderline intelligence. The borderline group is sep- 
arated from the next higher group in the same way in which we dis- 
tinguish borderline cases from those whom we consider definitely 
teeble-minded. 

It is generally agreed that there is a real need for descriptive 
terms for those who fall between the average-normal and feeble- 
minded levels. Witmer (69) says ‘‘there will always be large numbers 
of children in the border zone between the socially feeble-minded 
ehild, and the socially normal child, and with such children the re- 
finement of clinical methods and the application of intensive observa- 
tion and training will furnish us with psychological data which will 
enable us to arrive at a secure social classification.’’ Dr. Witmer 
implies, however, that these improved clinical methods will enable us 
te place such children in either the normal or the feeble-minded 
croup. 

Haines (28) found 20 per cent of his delinquent boys to be 
“doubtful” cases, all others admitting of easy classification. He sug- 
gests (p. 108) in regard to the ‘‘doubtful’’ cases that the future his- 
tory of these boys may reveal whether they should be rated as nor- 
mal or feeble-minded. Pintner (46) finds 21 per cent of his de- 
linquent children apparently neither normal nor feeble-minded. 
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These he leaves in an intermediate group, to which he gives the name 
‘‘backward’’. This group seems to conform in its meaning very 
closely to our two intermediate groups, ‘‘borderline’’ and ‘‘dull- 
vormal’’, 


Kohs (36) has given careful consideration to the question of the 
borderline case and points out valuable details of psychological and 
social diagnosis by which he applies ‘‘feeble-minded’’ and ‘‘normal’’ 
to individual cases. It is unfortunate that he should assume that all 
ef his ‘‘borderline’’ cases are definitely either normal or feeble- 
minded. He says: ‘‘In summarizing our data we find, as one would 
expect, no distinct line which marks off the normal from the feeble- 
minded. The mental ages of one group overlap those of the other. 
We find normality to range within the limits of 12.2 and 10.4 (mental 
ages by Goddard’s Revision), and feeble-mindedness not to extend 
above the limit 11.2’’. This overlapping is quite similar to our find- 
ings with reference to distinctions between the intelligence groups. 
The method of diagnosis was similar also, as he reports that final judg- 
ments were based upon ‘‘the Binet and other tests, as well as infor- 
mation gleaned from the personal-industrial-sociological-family his- 
tory’? 

Of Kohs’ 335 eases, all of whom were between the ages of 17 and 
21, 35 per cent classified as normal and 65 per cent as feeble-minded. 
The highest 52 cases of the feeble-minded group, and the lowest 48 
eases of the normal group (100 in all) he considers ‘‘borderline 
eases’’; 1. e. those in which ‘‘other means must be utilized in order 
to come to a definite conelusion regarding mental conditions’’. It 
would seem better if instead of attempting to make his definition of 
‘‘normality’’ and ‘‘feeble-mindedness’’ fit all of these cases, he had 
left these 100 intermediate cases classified as ‘‘borderline’’. His results 
would then be approximately as follows: | 


Definitety feeble-minded -..2.2.........2.........50 per cent. 
a es Bee he Sees ns ee: 27 per cent, 
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Huey (34, p. 168) at the conclusion of his splendid descriptive 
study of high grade feeble-minded and borderline cases says: ‘‘It 
is evident from the studies that the high grade feeble-minded fall 
naturally into certain groups; and from these groups I am convinced 
that one may pass by imperceptible gradations intq corresponding 
classes of non-feeble-minded persons, normal and abnormal’’. This 
view corresponds more nearly with the opinions resulting from the 
study of delinquent boys in the present discussion. ‘‘Borderline’’ 
designates here a certain grade of intelligence, which is just as nearly 
definite as feeble-mindedness, or any other of the overlapping grades. 

social and industrial significance. Borderline intelligence, for 
purposes of social diagnosis, differs from feeble-mindedness only in 
the fact that individuals classified in this slightly higher group cannot 
be said to be absolutely unable to ‘‘compete on equal terms with their 
tellows’’ or to ‘‘manage themselves and their affairs with ordinary 
prudence’’. At the same time, it cannot be said of these persons that 
they are able to perform these social functions as well as can be 
expected of average-normals. 

The following descriptions are taken from the historical and ob- 
servational records of two boys of the same age, 16 years. They have 
not been specially selected, and each represents fairly well the boys 
in the school who are of about the same level of intelligence. 


A. Average-Normal. B. Feeble-Minded. 
mee 16; 1.0; 94 Age lo? TOs 50. 
1. Quick to learn. Takes up new 1. Learns slowly, if ever. Seldom has 
suggestions very easily. a new idea. 
2. Enjoys working with tools. 2. Cannot understand work with 
3. Inventive. Always trying to de- tools, except what he has learned 
vise new ways in which to go with much practice. 
about his daily work. 3. Acts only through habit. Never 
4. Polite, quick. Enters readily into tries to save his steps, or to find 
conversation. novel ways. 
5. Reached first year of high school. 4. Sulien. Slow. Will walk away 
6. Selects books of adventure or of rather than enter into conversa- 
mechanical construction. tion. 
5. Reached third grade, elementary 
school. ; 


6. Selects picture books. 
The relative superiority of A over B is shown at each of the 
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points given. These degrees of difference between average-normal 
and feeble-minded children are even more obvious to the trained 
or experienced person than the foregoing brief comparison shows. 
Further the points given here are but a few of many qualities in 
which individuals of these groups show important differences by 
which we can easily distinguish between them. 

But it is not surprising that A and B should differ so widely in 
their social qualities when we note the equally wide difference in the 
1.Q. What of the 35 intermediate degrees of intelligence? The fol- 
lowing description, using the same points for comparison, will serve, 
in a sense, as a reply to this question: 


C. Borderline. 
Age AG. 1k.Qy 382. 

1. Learns slowly, but does not easiy give up. Does not upon his own initia- 
tive take up new suggestions for constructive work, but can follow plans 
set. by ‘oftiers: 

2. Enjoys working with his own tools (drawing instruments). Not likely 
to be interested in others. 

3. Not inventive, but often shifts his methods of procedure: 1, e. has more 
than one way in which to do his work. 

4. Neither positively polite nor positive'y impolite. Will converse, but is 
not likely to start a conversation. 

5. Reached fourth grade, elementary school. 

6. Selects easy story books. 

In the writer’s opinion, C represents a level of intelligence which 
is no less definite than either A or B. As in the case of A and B, a 
more extended list of traits would show many others which are sim- 
ilarly comparable. Those given here are sufficiently representative 
for our purpose. 

It will be at once evident that we cannot apply to C either of 
the terms ‘‘feeble-minded’’ or ‘‘normal’’ as in the cases previously 
described. Some persons might attempt to compromise by saying 
that C is ‘‘feeble-minded along some lines, and normai in others’’— 
an expression not infrequently used as an apologetic explanation for 
the failure of children to successfully compete with their classmates. 
While there are doubtless cases where this is true, it cannot apply to 
the great majority of delinquent boys of whom C is a fair repre- 
sentative. It would be wholly unjustified in the light of the data 
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given for this case. Although there are certain specific ways in which 
C resembles B more closely than he resembles A, and other specific 
ways in which he resembles A more closely than he resembles B, there 
are no indications of a general direction in which his capacity 1s ap- 
proximately equal to that of either. And ag for the general level of 
his intellectual and social capacity, there can be no doubt that he 
classifies somewhere between A and B. It is only this general level 
of capacity to which we refer in classifying him as a borderline ease. 

In training a boy of borderline intelligence for industrial work, it 
is necessary to bear in mind his relative superiority to feeble-minded 
boys, and at the same time his relative inferiority to those of average 
normal intelligence. One trade instructor, who has been unusually 
successful in grading his various tasks to correspond to the different 
levels of intelligence, finds that borderline cases, on the whole, show 
just such an intermediate level of capacity. Several boys of border- 
line intelligence have become good press-feeders, but never yet has 
he found a boy whose I1.Q. is less than .72 who can successfully per- 
form that work. At the same time, most of those whose I.Q.’s are .90 
or above much prefer type-setting to press-feeding, and are usually 
unwilling to remain long in the latter work. It is necessary, of course, 
for every boy being trained in the printing trade to pass through the 
several stages and thus become familiar with all, even though his in- 
terests and ability cause him to be more proficient in one task. Type- 
setting ability, according to this instructor, is rarely found in boys 
of I.Q.’s much below .90. There have been but few feeble-minded 
boys tried out in this trade department, but it is found in those 
few cases that press feeding is too difficult and requires a degree of 
attention which boys below .70 cannot give. There is much in the 
way of cleaning, folding, etc., however, that can be done by boys of 
this grade, under competent supervision. 

Thus we have in one trade, three lines of work, equally import- 
ant for the trade as a whole, and yet each adapted best, both by the 
capacity required and the interest aroused, to a single intelligence 
group. Further study of this and other trades will doubtless reveal 
possibilities for even more definite gradation. The important point 
for the present discussion is that industrial teachers find a close rela- 
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tion between the ability of these young men and intelligence groups 
into which the tests indicate that they belong; and that these teachers 
find a general gradation of industrial capacity, in which such terms 
as ‘‘feeble-minded’’, ‘‘average-normal’’ and ‘‘borderline’’ can be used 
with a commonly understood meaning. 

At this point it becomes necessary to emphasize one way in which 
we disagree with the generally accepted tendency to consider young 
adults ‘‘normal’’ purely upon the basis of apparent social and indus- 
trial success. We cannot agree, for example, that a boy whose I.Q. is 
72, who becomes trained to such an extent that he can be said to be 
*““suecessful’’ in his work, is therefore (ipso facto) normal. Let us 
suppose that the trade in which he is successfully competing is that 
of press-feeder. In the light of our observations with the printing in- 
structor referred to, we would not feel justified in placing him in any 
higher group than that of borderline intelligence. He would not, of 
course, come within our meaning of ‘‘feeble-minded’’. Our belief is 
based upon facts concerning several of our borderline eases who over- 
lap the feeble-minded group in the distribution shown in Fig. 3. There 
is need for much revision of opinion with reference to the meaning of 
industrial normality. 

Borderlinity and conduct. There is probably a positive correla- 
tion between intelligence and social behavior, although this also is 
difficult to determine because of the lack of method for measuring the 
latter. Terman (54) finds normal and superior children better be- 
haved in school than those who are backward. The intellectual in- 
feriority of delinquents, as a whole, also suggests a close relation be- 
tween conduct and intelligence. The different degrees of conduct are 
even more difficult to determine and decide than are the degrees of 
capacity in industrial tasks. That there are degrees of conduct, how- 
ever, can hardly be disputed. There is probably a level of social be- 
havior for each of several age periods which occurs with sufficient 
frequency to be considered normal or average for that period. If 
such is the case, we may reasonably expect children to react morally 
in direct ratio to their intelligence. There are many exceptions, of 
course, evidenced by the fact that some delinquents are of superior 
intelligence, and that some feeble-minded children are well-behaved. 
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This is because morality depends only in part upon intelligence. Just 
what this part may be we have no means at present for determining. 
We may venture the opinion that it is a more important part than 
casual observation leads one to believe. 

In the absence of correlation data, it must be assumed that in 
general the degree of moral responsibility of delinquents of border- 
line intelligence lies somewhere between that of the feeble-minded on 
the one hand and average-norma! persons (of the same age) on the 
other. How this apples with reference to specific offenses will be dis- 
cussed in another chapter. 

Probable development. Many of our borderline cases have 
already become physiological mature, and in these cases we ean- 
not reasonably expect that intelligence will develop much above the 
present level. The careers of these young adults have been followed 
for three years, and nearly all have done ag well as the probabilities 
indicated at the time of the diagnosis. Some have committed new of- 
fenses and are now in other institutions. None of those classified as 
borderline has yet become normal by any criterion. Almost without 
exception there has been difficulty in getting adjusted to the prac- 
tical conditions of life. In this difficulty and in the subsequent trials 
and failures, inferior intelligence has been a dominant factor. 

In the younger cases there has not been an opportunity to apply 
the social and industrial test. Repeated intelligence tests, however, 
showing the stability of the LQ. have been convincing. Our border- 
line cases have thus far remained borderline. Their 1.Q.’s have re- 
mained sufficiently constant to warrant the conclusion that they will 
continue to be borderline cases at least up to maturity. It ig un- 
reasonable to suppose that any miraculous change will take place 
thereafter. 

The training and guidance of borderline cases is a matter of 
erave importance. It is, of course, unfair, undesirable and impossible 
to segregate them with the feeble-minded. It is unfair because they 
are not of the grade of intelligence for which institutions are intend- 
ed. It is undesirable because no institution is properly equipped for 
these high grade cases. It is impossible because there are already 
enough idiots, imbeciles and morons, leaving borderline cages entirely 
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out of account, to fill all of the existing institutions many times over. 
It would be impracticable to provide institutions for borderline cases 
until the feeble-minded have been eared for. 

At the same time it is equally impracticable to turn out persons 
of borderline intelligence from our schools upon the supposition that, 
because they have not been classified as feeble-minded, they will meet 
with normal success. Without adequate training, a young man 
bordering on mental deficiency is hardly better prepared to face the 
responsibilities of life than a high grade moron. There are, to be sure, 
some instances in which boys of this (borderline) grade have become 
decidedly superior to others of the same I.Q. by continued applica- 
tion, this very superiority being the basis for our classification. The 
average delinquent boy, however, whose I.Q. lies between .70 and .80 
is much more dependent upon what he has been trained to do than 
upon his ability to adapt himself to new conditions. 

The influence of heredity. It is unfortunate that space is not 
available in this study for the presenting of a large number of family 
charts of borderline cases. It is expected that these will be discussed 
in a later paper. The characteristic feature of most of these families 
is the appearance of many variations of traits. In the family of 
B-114 (Fig. 18) for example, we find immorality, excitability, alco- 
holism, normality, feeble-mindedness (probable), paralysis, ete., oc- 
eurring in three generations. Some of these traits, of course, are 
not hereditary. That they are due, in part at least, to the trans- 
mission of defective germ-plasm is not an illogical conclusion. It 
is not surprising that this combination of traits should result in the 
production of inferior, but not defective, mentality. 

In the family of B-63 (Fig. 17) we find more normality, the propo- 
situs being the last of several children most of whom are normal, 
but of a feeble-minded father. This is what might be expected in 
the light of the Mendelian laws. One feeble-minded and one normal] 
(duplex) parent will produce normal, but simplex, children. In this 
case we may assume that the mother is duplex. Four of the children 
have already been found normal, but whether or not they are sim- 
plex cannot be told until another generation (or two) has been pro- 
duced. The normality of the fifth child has been questioned, and the 
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seventh (B-63) is a borderline case by our criteria. These two cases 
may be safely considered variations from the Mendelian probability. 


In the families of most of our borderline delinquents, feeble- 
mindedness occurs with sufficient frequency to warrant the belief 
that if borderline intelligence represents a variation, it is probably 
a plus variation from feeble-mindedness rather than a minus vari- 
ation from normality. This cannot be determined with certainty 
from our data, inasmuch as both normality and feeble-mindedness 
occur among the relatives. 


It is not probable that the study of the families of borderline de- 
linquents will give all the data necessary for learning the mechanism 
of the inheritance of borderlinity. From our own data we are con- 
vinced that most of our borderline youths are carriers of oerm- 
plasm which produce disgenic results in wholly uncontrolled matings. 
Being capable of profiting from education, some may be instructed to 
advantage in the principles of eugenics. The control of borderline 
matings, however, is secondary to the prevention of definite mental 
deficiency through the limitation of offspring among the feeble- 
minded. 


CASE B-1: 


Test results. Age 17-2. Mental age 11-1. 1.0. .70. Borderlite. Among 
the successes in year XII and aboveare fables (barely 12 year performance), 
abstractions (barely passed), president and king, abstract pairs (year XVI. 
Barely passed). Failed (utterly) on designs and form-board (year X). Makes 
change, gives rhymes, passes reading test, etc., in which many of this I.Q. 
fail. 

Observations. Slow, dull, but co-operative and pleasant. Is reliable and can 
work on independent jobs with a fair degree of-success,. Works weli qa 
school, much better and with more sincerity and real effort than do most 
boys of his age and I.Q. Would not be selected as feeble-minded by most 
(even trained) observers because of his adaptability, which, though obviously 
not average for his age, is better than that which characterizes most of the 
high-grade feeble-minded. Physically weak. Much interested in music and 
has responded well to training in that line. 

Delinquency. Stealing, truancy, dependency. Ran away from school and 
from several homes in which he had been placed as an orphan. Also from 
detention home of juvenile court. Principal offense, ran away and stole a 
bicycle. 
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Personal history. Early developmental history unknown. Has been in instt- 
tutions since infancy, but no records available. Has run away from several 
different homes, but has never attempted to leave the State School without 
permission. Has been found responsible, can be trusted to go back and forth 
to neighboring cities unaccompanied and with assurance of good conduct and 
no mishap (which can be said of very few of the feeble-minded group). 
Capable of about 6th grade work in school, but cannot go much beyond. 
Reads, writes good !etters, and makes friends easily. 
Family history. No data. Both parents dead. Boy has been an orphan since 
early childhood. Probably no fraternity. 
Conclusions. Three years’ observation in this case have led to the belief 
that he is not sufficiently inferior in social and industrial adaptability to be 
classed with those whom we have designated as feeble-minded. Although 
the low test indicates that he will probably not develop above the 12 year 
level, we feel safe in concluding that he can manage himself and his affairs 
with sufficient prudence to keep him out of pub‘ic institutions. Time alone, 
with continued observations, will tell of the worth of this estimate. 

. CASE B-6. 
Test results. Age 15-3. Mental age 11-2. I.Q. .73. Borderline. Passed: 
simifarities (XII), clock (XIV), boxes (XVI.) Failed on date (did not know 
within three months), designs (X) ball and field (score 2), fables (1 out of 5) 
and practically no successes beyond. From the tests alone we could hard!y 
escape classifying this case as feeble-minded. 
Cbservations. Inclined to be dull, lazy, inattentive and careless. Does not 
like to study. Sul.en and not responsive in schoo’. In industrial work, how- 
ever, takes more interest and can do routine work (press-feeding) very well, 
earning a satisfactory wage while under direction. Does not think out for 
himself such matters as securing work, buying clothes, etc. but depends upon 
relatives and (while on parole) State School officials. In good physical 
condition. 
Delinquency. Stealing bicycles. Placed in detention home, ran away and 
again stole two bicycles. 
Personal history. Has always been sullen and disinterested in school work. 
Especially troubled by arithmetic. Reached fifth grade, apparently unabl: to 
go farther. Irregular in attendance. At the age of about 13 began to run 
with a crowd of vicious boys, chosing these rather than better ones who 
were avaiable for companions. Offenses apparently committed whiie alone; 
no record of group delinquency. Committed to State School at 15. Responded 
well to supervision, but subject to spells of stubbornness and viciousness. 
Successful on parole, but caution taken to keep him under the direction of 
other persons. Now in training for military service. | 
Family history. Father normal. Mother immoral, probably feeb'e-minded. 
One brother, du‘l-normal, in home for dependents. Mother’s family, ignorant, 
low grade people, probably much feeble-mindedness among them. 
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Conclusions. It is unfortunate that al! of the data cannot be given upon 
which our conclusions are based. After three years of observation and care- 
ful checking up with reports of other observers, it is evident that B-6 is 
practically feeble-minded with reference to mental reactions, but sufficiently 
ab.e to adapt himself to industrial conditions (not to independent work) to 
justify our classification in this next higher group. None of those who have 
had him in charge would risk p!acing him entirely upon his own responsibility. 
CASE “B-7. 
Test results. Age 15-3. Mental age 11-1. I.Q. .73. Borderline. Basal year 
IX. Successes above year XII, problems of fact, clock problems. Fables 
entirely missed. Typical interpretation: “That they ought not to ride on 
the poor donkey.” Gave but 51 words in 3 minutes, no logical association. 
Ball and field barely score 2, 
Observations. Nervous temperament, physically undersize, inclined to be 
lazy. Appears bright, would pass for normal. ‘Responsive to authority, 
cooperative, gives practica‘ly no trouble in discipline. Uses good language. 
Somewhat timid. Cannot do entirely independent work, but seems more 
capable of adapting himse‘f than do most of those classified as feeble-minded. 
Delinquency. Immorality, truancy, vagrancy, incorrigibility. Had lewd 
habits, habitually ran away from home and school, staying out nights and 
“bumming”; beyond control of father. 
Personal history. Mother deserted him at age of 2 years, leaving him with 
an aunt. At about 8 years of age became unruly, began to play truant, and 
ran with bad companions. Father took him back and placed him with dif- 
ferent relatives for short periods, but none could manage him. Reached 
sixth grade in school at age of 14. Committed to State School at 15. 
Family history. Father normal, mother feeble-minded and immoral. Several 
cases of feeble-mindedness on father’s side. Boy has two sisters, both self- 
supporting, 
Conclusions. While industrially more capable than his I.Q. wou!d indicate, 
his poor comprehension of moral situations, both in the tests and in every- 
day life suggest intelligence bordering on mental defficiency. Tests show 
all-round retardation. Probab!y will not develop above 12 year level, and 
while perhaps not strictly an institution case, ought to be under supervision 
at least until he has physically matured. 


CASE B-14. 


Test results. Age 16-3. Mental age 11-9. I.Q. .74. Bordertine. Among the 
failures are: designs (X), form-board (Healy A, year Xx); six’ digits “(o}, 
dissected sentences (XII), and similarities (XII). Vocabulary 40, (12 year 
performance). Passed fables, president and king, problems of fact. Notice- 
ably weak in reducing situations to terms of his own expression. 
Observations. Dull, slow, phlegmatic. Appears normal, wou!d probably 
pass for such in any ordinary locality. Does not seem interested in his voca- 
tional or moral future, shows little concern about such things. In good 
physical condition. 
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Delinquency. Burglary, stealing, truancy, dependency. Broke into a garage, 
stole motorcycle. Also stole newspapers. MHabitually ran away from re.a- 
tives with whom placed at death of parents. 
Personal history. Parents died when boy was 2 years of age. Left with 
various relatives and friends with whom he never got along. Refused to go 
to school after sixth grade. Had difficulty with arithmetic especially. Com- 
mitted to State Schooi at 15, after being tried in private institutions, Re- 
sponded well, never considered normal, but more capable than any yet classi- 
fied as mentally deficient. Now working as a mechanical assistant doing odd 
jobs under supervision. 
Family history. Nothing known of parents. Relatives with whom placed did 
not provide good home. Foster mother was probably a drug addict. To 
these conditions probab!y much of his delinquent conduct may property be 
ascribed. 
Conclusions. Obviously of inferior intelligence, taking everything into con- 
sideration. While irregularity in school, unfavorable home, etc., may account 
in part for social failure, his low test level cannot be thus explained. His 
industrial record places him somewhere between feeblc-mindedness and 
normality, and in view of test results we may safely conclude that he is nearer 
the lower group. 

CASE B-54. 


Test results. Age 16-11. Mental age 12-4. I.Q. .77. Borderiine. Passed 
but 2 tests (fact, XIV, boxes, XVI) above 12 year level although carried 
through adult tests. Vocabulary leve! about 12 years. Wide range test given. 
Observations. Seems childish in many ways, and yet has done some remark- 
ably good work when properly directed. Mother thinks he is mentally 
deficient. Takes much interest in mechanical work. Cannot plan satisfactorily 
and has periods of depression during which he seems incapable. His instructor 
says he is suspicious, conceited, and by no means an all-round normal. 
Delinquency. Burglary, larceny (details not reported) truancy. Ran away 
from a private institution, and habitually from home and school. 

Personal history. Mother says he has always been lazy and chi.dish. Likes 
to play by himse!f. “Is happy for hours at a time just driving nails into a 
board and pulling them out”. Was of a roving disposition, probably inherent. 
Committed to State School at 15 years of age, after being tried without 
success elsewhere. While here took up mechanical work and made progress. 
Now discharged, working under direction, making a living wage. 

Family history. Much excitability and nervousness in family. Other mem- 
bers apparently about normal. Brothers and sisters have become sef-sup- 
porting, this boy being the only one to fail. Father, a gambler, immoral. 
Mother refined, temperamentally calm, normal. No other institution cases 
reported. 

Conclusions. Observations and historical data lead to the beief that the 
tests have given a true picture of the mental level. Surely will not develop 
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above 13 year level and yet, barring the results of emotional outbursts, wil 
probably succeed as a third class mechanic. It is significant that his 
(mechanical) instructors do not consider him normal. 


CASE B-56. 


Test results. Age 17-11. Mental age 12-5. I.Q. .77. Borderline. Passed 
abstract pairs (XVI), arithmetic (XIV), clock (XIV), but failed on ali other 
tests above XII. Vocabulary 12 year performance. Wide-range test given, 
carried through to superior adult level. 

Observations. Phlegmatic, slow, deliberate. Tried his best in the tests. 
Works well under direction, seldom gives trouble, seems conscientious, but 
obvious.y inferior mental!y, to ordinary boys of the same age. Is certainly 
far from being an adult intellectually. Interested in his work if laid out for 
him. Cannot plan much ahead of routine work. Is kind, polite and likable. 
Delinquency. Dependency, forgery. Inadequate home. Placed in institution 
for better surroundings, forged a check while on leave and returned. 
Personal history. Committed to State School at 17 years of age. Had 
reached eighth grade in country school, but not capable of better than sixth 
grade work. Took up carpentry, learned to do heavier work well, but not 
capable of independent direction. His characteristic sincerity made this 
practical test of great value. 

Family history. Parents probably not defective, but incapable of providing 
satisfactory conditions for this boy, their o’dest child. No other pub.ic 
charges reported. 

Conclusions. Not likely to develop much above present level, surely not 
above 13. We expect him to continue at the same steady gait which has 
characterized his work for the past few years and to keep out of trouble, 
unless too much is expected of him by way of self direction. The following 
letter indicates his point of view. “I thank the School for the way they 
have treated me as ever remembering Whittier State School for It good 
teachings and learning they have given me”. 


CASE B-58. 


Test results. Age 18-7. Mental age 12-4. I.Q. .77. Borderline. Successes 
above XII: 7 digits (XIV), clock (XIV). Significant failures: fables (XII, 
score Q), similarities (XII), arithmetic (XIV). Vocabulary index 34, about 
11 year performance. : 

Observations. Cooperated excellently in tests, and we are assured of repre- 
sentative results. Calm, deliberate, quiet, fine appearing, neat; good physical 
condition. Works so well under direction that his instructors admit their 
former tendency to overestimate his intelligence. 

Delinquency. Burglary, stealing. Broke into a garage. Other charges of 
miscellaneous thefts. Rode away with another boy in a stolen machine. 
Personal history. Reached fifth grade in school, left to become garage assist- 
ant earning $14.00 per week. Had used tobacco and liquor since 14 years 
of age. Ran with bad companions. Has always been the tool of other 
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persons, which fact probably explains most of his delinquency. Committed 
to the school at 18 years of age, after repeated probation. Since discharge 
has again weakened, now in a penal institution for larceny. 
Family history. Father normal, a successful mechanic. Mother now dead, 
probably normal. Older brother in an eastern reformatory. Other children 
apparently keep out of trouble. 
Conclusions. Characteristic weakness, susceptibility to influence, inability 
to manage himself, etc., undoubtedly due to inferior intelligence. Yet is 
certainly not feeble-minded within the usual meaning of that term. Probable 
limit of development, not much above level at time of test. 

CASE B-63. 
Test results. Age 12-5. Mental age 9-8. I.Q. .78. Borderline. Failures: 
date (IX), (did not know month or year), reading (X), designs (X), word- 
naming (X, gave 51), fables (XII, score 0. Note: (a) “How to drive horses.” 
(b) “Foolish thinks’. (d) “About killing things”, ete. 
Observations. Nervous, restless, not (apparently) wilfully disobedient, tries 
to do his best. Physically weak and undersize. Likes to be out of doors, 
Greatly interested im tests. Fond of animals. 
Delinquency, Stealing, truancy. Stole small articles from home and school. 
Habitual truant. Incorrigible at times. Ran away with a crowd of low- 
grade boys. 
Personal history. Attended school (irregularly) for six years. At the end 
of that time, the principal states, he was barely prepared for third grade. 
Began associating with bad boys in neighborhood when about 8 years of age. 
Parents lay delinquency to this influence. Would often stay out until 
nearly midnight. Never stayed out over night. Committed at 12 years of 
age after all other plans had failed. Responded well at State School. Physician 
reported trace of inherited syphilis, recommended fresh air and removal of 
tonsilg and adenoids. This treatment improved his conduct and he has given 
no serious trouble. Too young for industrial work, still in school. 


Fig. 17. Family of B-63 and N-23. 


Family history. Father feeble-minded, shiftless, alcoholic, morally loose (See 
chart, Fig. 17). Deserted family, now living with another woman, Mother 
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normal, refined, foreign born. Married this man because ignorant of morals 
in this country, regretted it later. Now divorced and remarried. Home con- 
ditions formerly bad, family now removed to better district. Other children 
normal, one sister may be inferior. 

Conclusions. A retardation of nearly two years at this age means almost 
certain continued retardation. B-63 may be potential'y feeble-minded but 
we have not yet sufficient evidence to warrant that classification. Probab‘y 
will not develop much beyond 12 year level. 


CASE B-67, 


Test results. Age 15-9, Mental age 12-3. I.Q. .78. Borderline. Successes 
above XII: 7 digits (XIV), induction -CXIV).. Failures: ftorm-board (CX, 
Healy A), similarities (XII), arithmetic (XIV), fact (XIV), clock (XIV). 
Vocabulary index 42, about 12 year performance. 
Observations. Appears bright, but does not adapt himself to other persons. 
Gives up tasks before completing them. Cannot concentrate well, has diffi- 
culty in carrying practical problems through to a conclusion. Would pass 
for an inferior normal in most communities. 
Delinquency. Immorality, burglary, truancy, stealing. Lewd habits, immoral 
relations. Broke into a barn, stole two horses. Later took several motor- 
cycles. Habitually ran away from home and school. 
Personal history. Attended school 8 years, reached eighth grade. Unable 
to complete. Left school, became delivery boy at $12.00 a week. Delinquency 
began at about 13. Committed to State School at 15. Did well under school 
supervision but failed several times when tried for parole. At time of this 
writing is being held for another (Sx) offense. 
Family history. Have traced this family through 5 generations, 169 individ- 
uals recorded. Father normal, but immoral. Mother weak, probably border- 
line case. Other members vary between normal and very inferior, few can 
be considered feeble-minded. One brother in a state prison, another in. State 
School. Father barely escaped conviction for stealing. Home conditions not 
favorable (index 10). 
Conclusions. In view vf the fact that he has not yet (now 18 years of age) 
shown normal social stability, and that he has not succeeded when placed 
upon his own responsibility, we feel safe in concluding that the test resu‘ts 
constitute a fair index of his social capacity. Needs supervision, not so much 
as do those testing below .70, but enough direction to keep him from the 
necessity of competing with normal individuals. Unless this is provided, 
it is evident that he may at any time drift into trouble. Mental age at 
maturity probably not above 13 years. 

Chen etd, 


Test results. Age 13-11. Mental age 11-4. I.Q. .82. Borderline. Successes 
above. Il: , fact “CX1YV), clock: (XIV)... Significant. iaures: “report (x 7 
errors, took 45 sec.), comprehension (X, 1 of 3), ball and field (XII score 2), 
fab'es (XII, score %), pictures (XII 1 of 4). 
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Observations. Not in good health when entered. Nervous, restless, slovenly 
in appearance, gives little attention to personal needs. Conduct is good 
when under supervision and kept busy. 

Delinquency. Vagrancy, stealing, truancy. Stole money and several articles 
from neighbors, ran away to another city. Repeatedly returned home (by 
officers) and ran away. Habitual truant from school. Lived with tramps 
part of the time. 

Personal history. Attended school until 12 years of age, reached fifth grade. 
Then began to be irregular, could not progress farther. From 12 to 13, com- 
mitted many offenses, as recorded above. Reported to have syphilis, prob- 
ably acquired. Committed to State School at 13 years as last resort. Here 
improved much in conduct by reason of supervision not previously given him. 
Now at home earning $2.00 a day. 


Fig. 18. Family of B-114. 


Family history. Much excitability and irregular moral conduct. (See chart, 
Fig. 18). Father immoral, abusive to wife, alcoholic. Deserted family and 
lived with several prostitutes who had children by him. Mother is excitabie, 
nearly hysterical since boy became delinquent. Is either of low intelligence 
or ignorant. Parents now divorced. Two other children, twins, died in 
infancy. Paralysis, dropsy and tuberculosis in family. No institutional cases 
other than B-114 reported. 

Conclusions. It may be suspected that B-114 is psychopathic (i.e. undergoing 
mental deterioration). This would seem plausible from the traits evidenced 
in the family chart. Our data indicate, however, that he has always been 
slow, dull and somewhat stupid. We cannot escape the belief that he is 
permanently retarded, and that he cannot develop much above the 13 year 


level. 


CHAPTER IV. THE DULL-NORMAL GROUP. 
(20.6 per cent of the 470 cases) 


Extent and meaning. We have classified 97 boys as being of dull- 
normal intelligence. The I.Q’s of this group range from .80 to .93, 
overlapping the neighboring group at either end. The median I.Q. 
is .86. It may be seen in Fig. 3 that the highest 1.Q. of the border- 
line group (.86) is higher than the lowest of average-normal group 
(.84) and thus if we were to use the test results as the sole basis of 
classification, and allow the extreme I.Q’s to represent the limits of 
cach group, there would be no place for the group now under dis- 
cussion. That there is need for such a classification among our cases 
is evident from the results of observations regarding social and in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

The term ‘‘dull-normal’’ is used by Terman (54, p. 92) to de- 
scribe ‘‘those children who could not, according to any of the com- 
monly accepted standards, be considered feeble-minded, but who are 
nevertheless far enough below the actual level of intelligence among 
races of European descent that they cannot make ordinary school 
progress or master other intellectual difficulties which average 
children are equal to’’. In Dr. Terman’s experience ‘‘A few of this 
class test as low as .75 to .80 I.Q., and the majority are not far from 
.85.’? He points out that dull-normals will usually reach the eighth 
grade, but only by slow promotion. It is estimated that this grade 
of intelligence is common to 15 per cent of the school population. 
Thus the problem of the dull-normal reaches nearly as large propor- 
tions in the public school as in the institution for delinquents. 

When clinical methods were first applied to the study of school 
children, many of the dull-normal class were thought to be but tem- 
}orarily retarded. To these the term ‘‘backward’’ was applied. The 
discovery, at about the same time, of adenoids, enlarged tonsils and 
other remediable physical defects in backward children led to desir- 
able development of medical inspection and compulsory physical at- 
tention. But no sooner had this work begun than reports were widely 


(88) 
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circulated referring to marked mental development among school 
enildren resulting from the removal of adenoids, repairing of de- 
fective teeth, etc. It became generally believed that any backward- 
ness not known to be definite feeble-mindedness must be due to some 
vemovable cause. Even among so-called feebie-minded children it was 
thought there may be many who are only backward through lack of 
physical attention. Forbush!, referring to Dr. G. G. Fernald’s esti- 
mate (of 1905) that the number of mental defectives in America may 
1cach 150,000, while institutions were at that time caring for less 
than 8,000, says: ‘‘How many of this one hundred and fifty thousan- 
ere merely backward or slow children who can be brought up to aver- 
age or nearly so by special teaching in the day schools? How many 
are physically weak because of bad inheritance or mainutrition, or 
bad air in homes, or too little sleep or some other unhealthful con- 
dition and only seem to be mentally defective because ul?’? 
Health inspectors have generally agreed that much backwardness 
ig due to removable causes, such as malnutrition, adenoids, defective 
vision, defective or neglected teeth, ete., all of which are, found im 
greater proportions among retarded and dull pupils than among the 
school population as a whole. In fact, the removal of these diffi- 
culties has apparently resulted in marked improvement in the be- 
havior of certain children, as reported in studies of individual cases?. 
The more pronounced eases of retardation are often attributed to 
other defects not so easily remedied, such as defective hearing, nerv- 
ousness, ete. 

Reasons given by teachers for retardation are also indicative of 
the widespread belief that backwardness is nearly always due to 
extrinsic causes. In a recent school survey the writer (reference 62) 
seeured from the teachers a statement as to the ‘‘probable causes”’ 
of retardation among 509 pupils in the elementary schools. The fol- 
lowing reasons, in order of frequency, were given: 


Tiness “or ‘plrysicas’ defects... 20 rnaee e 115 cases 
SETAE o> alae ee Ble eee eter tae Mos Manes Aer Mines oe tee et rec aa 107 cases 
Retarded mental development...........tee-e-eeeceeeeceeeeceeceeeectsnecdccetereenetestecnes 103 cases 

38 cases 


Poor home COnditioms........-.------.--cccencceeeccenceeeeesceceeceneceenenneenesctnenceneesensesce snes 
1. Borbush, The Coming Generation. N.Y. 1913. pp. 129-190. 
2. Vide chiefly Psychological Clinic, Vols. Lew. 
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imattentioner lack.of <applicatto nic cescce. oc eeesde-c oho ean 35 cases 
POP cathe ta Ce COTA CH ee acac rac ey ec sacks veces dene mere eet ees 34 cases 
AREA HG.) il Ge oR ee PRE ROP ISEIL We PERE RIMES A500 Re tA et ee Seer eras NOL SET eE SN ROSE hs FP 22 cases 
TWH eat fof iwc Cue ie ame ey ah ee AR AGRA oe EEE AER ae a AWE GE RIMES 2: 16 cases 
Giiariete SONS CIO Se hos dk ep eee tack dba ead esd cao ee eee eee — 14 cases 
Baerea: €O@ ¢yOuUnees es hk Pes core rote Le Sicze faced weeenteeeecee ens 10 cases 
Oink g erie Com 2 5) ae en ee gee et bce Deseret ame MOEA mA R pr aresatiren r+ A) 15 cases 


This list shows the different ways in which ‘‘backwardness’’ is or- 
dinarily explained by those who have to deal directly with the 
problem. 

Most of our dull-normal boys have been classified by their 
teachers as ‘‘backward’’ in the same sense that the teachers who gave 
the foregoing probable causes used the term. Some of these cases, of 
course, were so exceptional in their conduct at school as to influence 
this designation. Like other children, many were in need of opera-— 
tions for physical defects, and many came from poor homes. But this 
is also true of our boys of other intelligence groups. The I.Q. alone 
is sufficient to explain the backwardness. We have no reason for 
any other conclusion that the ‘‘backwardness’’ in the great majority 
cf eases was due to inferior intelligence. 

It may be well to state at this point that ‘‘backwardness’’ in the 
loose sense in which it is commonly used does not imply any particular 
level of intelligence. Children of all intelligence groups from feeble- 
minded to superior are found among those so classified’. This is 
especially true of delinquent boys. Habitual truancy, detention by 
the juvenile court, suspension from school, ete., all of which are com- 
ion among these children of exceptional conduct, are factors which 
interfere with normal school progress. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that many of our boys of the average-normal and superior 
groups have made normal, or in some cases, superior progress, as re- 
gards the grade reached, in spite of just such difficulties. This has 
not been true of many cases testing below .92. 

The dull-normal group in this study includes boys who are slightly 


3. A report on a group of backward children examined and classified is 
given in the Psychological Clinic, IX-4, June, 1915, pp. 97-106. The following 
proportions were found. Feeble-minded, 32 per cent; borderline, 20 per cent; 
dull-normal, 22 per cent; normal and superior, 26 per cent. 
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helow the standard of average boys of the same age with regard to 

apparent social and industrial fitness. Practically all would pass in 

«ny community for normal, but ‘‘slow, “‘stupid’’, or ‘‘dull’’ indi- 

viduals, whose deficiency, designated by these terms, is not especially 

serious. In the printing trade, for example, it includes those who can 
set type, but who are slower, less reliable and more di-‘icult to teach 
than average pupils. The instructor in tailoring reports that there 
are a number of boys who ‘‘although of apparently average intelli- 
gence, spend more time than should be necessary for ordinary boys 
to learn points necessary to a well rounded knowledge of the trade’’. 

Most of the cases so reported are found to come within our criteria 

tor the dull-normal group. In school, boys of this class are hkely to 

be the ‘‘stragglers’’ who usually fail to be promoted at least once in 
their elementary school course or who, if they do not fail of promo- 
tion, are ‘‘continually at the bottom of the class’’. 

The following are taken from teachers’ reports on boys of our 
dull-normal group: 

1. “Slow and sleepy. Very quiet. Reads poorly. Does best in arithmetic. 
Writes abominably with little interest in improvement”. (1.Q. .81) 

2. “Spends much time in dreaming and writing poetry. Consequently misses 
his work. Perfect-y capable, but mind not on his lessons. Can do wk 
when held down to 1 CEQ) 87 ) 

3. “Infernally .iazy. . Diticult to say what he could do, Very fond, of his- 
tory. Very poor speller. Average in arithmetic, but too lazy to apply 
Mimselt’., ‘CQ? -.83) . 

Although among delinquent boys it is not difficult to find some 
cf higher intelligence who a-so ‘failed to make satisfactory progress 
in school, and who exhibited signs of laziness, lack of interest, ete., it 
is evident from the foregoing statements of the teachers that the fac- 
tor of intelligence must have been one of importance with these who 
have since been classified as dull-normal. The test results, expressed 
in the I.Q. seem to justify this explanation. 

Social and industrial significance. Just as these dull-normals 
have been backward and slow with reference to their school work, 
they have, for the most part, been backward and slow in their attitude 
toward the social order and in their reactions to industrial work. 
Few of our cases testing in the vicinity of I.Q. .86 have managed them- 
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selves and their affairs without occasional stupid blunders or indica- 
trons of inferiority which are not common among average persons 
vt the same age and experience. We refer here, of course, to those 
who are old enough to have become employed. The kind of employ- 
inent is one of the most important factors in the careers of these 
young men. There are many kinds of work which have been proven 
by our observations to be in some ways better suited to dull-normals 
than to most average-normal persons. In printing, tailoring, plumb- 
ing, carpentry, painting and nearly all of the mechanical trades there 
are opportunities for a dull-normal boy of stable emotions to become 
successful and even highly skilled, provided his special tasks within 
the trade have been correctly chosen. In fact this has been the his- 
tory of so many dull-normals who have been paroled or discharged 
that their subnormality has been seriously questioned by instructors 
who at the outset had believed that the tests had accurately foretold 
the lLmit of development. Since we have yet to find enough of these 
successes among our .80-.90 cases to justify the conclusion that per- 
sons within these limits become socially and industrially equal to the 
average adult of common school education, we are hardly prepared 
to abolish the dull-normal classification. It is still descriptive of a 
large group of persons who are noticeably inferior to the average 
intelligence represented by their chronological age. Moreover, there 
is abundant evidence that our .80-.90’s have not become industrially 
and socially equal to our .90-1.10’s, and therefore cannot logically be 
placed in the same group with them. 

Probable development. Whether dull-normal children will be- 
come average-normal adults can be told with certainty only by con- 
tinued tests and observations through adult life. The stability of the 
1.Q., as previously pointed out, suggests that no such development is 
likely to take place. Our observations of industrial success, although 
meagre at present, lead to the same conclusion. If, however, dull- 
normal intelligence, as here classified, is retardation due primarily to 
removable causes, it would be expected that intelligence would de- 
velop normally after these supposed causes had been removed. Here 
again, there is no positive evidence that the correction of the defects 
and conditions commonly supposed to produce backwardness have re- 
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sulted in any marked change in the rate of intellectual development?. 
it is probable that much of the reported ‘‘improvement’’ in cases 
treated for adenoids, tonsils, defective teeth, etc., must have been 
physical rather than mental. It is indisputable, however, that intelli- 
cence can operate with greater efficiency in a ‘‘sound body’’. Most of 
our retested cases have had surgical and dental treatment during the 
interval between the two tests, and have been brought into con- 
ditions which are certainly more favorable than those with which they 
have been associated; but however much improvement here may have 
teen in general physical condition, nutrition, conduct, etc., the close 
agreement of the two 1.Q.’s suggest little or no effect upon the de- 
velopment of intelligence. One boy who was diagnosed as feeble- 
minded (I.Q. .65) was treated for a number of defects which sup- 
posedly were to a large extent the cause of his low intelligence. A 
inarked physical. improvement followed the removal of adenoids, 
cleaning and straightening of teeth, etc., and there was every indica- 
tion that the boy took on an improved attitude toward his work. A 
further test about one year after the first showed an 1.Q. of .68. We 
may conclude that as far as can be determined by intelligence tests, 
there was not in this case any marked gain in mental growth. 
Diagnosed originally as feeble-minded, he is still feeble-minded. The 
cain of three points (which is of little importance) could be explained 
by the fact that children usually test a few points higher when ex- 
amined the second time. His repeating of digits, interpretation of 
fables, and placing blocks in the form-board were of a level of per- 
formance no higher than in the previous test. We cannot, of cours, 
attach any general significance to this individual case. It may be an 


4. ie. as measured by a scale for determining mental age. Dr. J. E. 
W. Wallin undertook (in 1912) a study of improvement due to care of “the 
teeth among retarded school children in the Cleveland (Ohio) schools. He 
found 50 per cent improvement, measured by tests of (1) visual mnemory, 
(2) verbal association, (3) addition, (4) opposites, and (5) the “A” test. Dr. 
Terman (Hygiene of School Child, pp. 179-80) remarks that “a serious defect 
of Dr. Wallin’s study is that no ‘control’ group was tested. It is therefore 
impossible to say how much of the observed improvement was due to the 
improved adjustment of the later tests, how much to the added year of age, 
and how much to the dental treatment and mouth hygiene”. 
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exception to the rule. Since this boy was above 16 years of age, it 
may be that his intelligence had ceased to grow, that the operations 
were performed too late to be effective. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that physicians, nurse and instructors had pronounced a ‘‘marked 
improvement in general intelligence’’. 

The influence of heredity. If normality is really a unit character 
in the Mendelian sense, it is not unreasonable to suppose that dull- 
normal intelligence is a variation from this character behaving in a 
way similar to borderline intelligence in relation to feeble-mindednegs. 
These variations (so considered) are very numerous, and with other 
grades of intelligence are so distributed that, when the ratings of 
large numbers are viewed in the light of the normal distribution for 
continuously varying quantities it is difficult to think of any of these 
groups representing unit character. Further study of the problem of 
the inheritance of intelligence, in which the persons charted are clas- 
sified according to our five social-intelligence groups? may contribute 
the desired information. 

Most of the families of our dull-normal delinquents are made up 
almost entirely of persons of average or nearly average intelligence, 
Feeble-mindedness occurs much less often than in the families of bor- 
derline cases. Superior intelligence seldom occurs in either. Prob- 
ably many more dull-normals occur in families of delinquents of that 
grade than we have yet found owing to lack of facilities for making 
tests and accurate observations. The latter, it is hoped, will be a de- 
velopment of the very near future. 

Case studies. We here submit summarized descriptions of ten 
representative cases of dull-normal intelligence. 

CASE D-2, 
Test results. Age 16-0. Mental age 13-0. I.Q. .81. Du'l-Normal, Passed 
all tests up to XII. Failures in XII: 5 reversed digits, pictures, similarities. 


Successes above XII: vocabulary (index 51), induction, president and king, 
fact. cidék. 


5. The practice of classifying persons as either “normal” or “feeble- 
minded” for purposes of making heredity charts makes the study of these 
variations impossible, It is admittedly difficult, however, to detect borderline 
and dull-normal cases without better observational methods than have been 
used at present. 
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Observations. Temperamentally phlegmatic, but slightly nervous physically. 
Does not make friends easily, but may be led by others into troub:e. Works 
splendid:y as second-class mechanic, and can be trusted to plan and carry 
out work with a reasonable (but inferior) degree of success. Does not “catch 
on” well in school, but is not seriously backward. 

Delinquency. Larceny, burglary, stealing, truancy. Stole an automobile. 
Broke into several houses and committed petty thefts at the instigation of 
his father. Ran the streets at night, ran away from school. 

Personal history. Born and raised in a smail city. Attended school between 
6 and 14 years of age, reached sixth grade, then left. Taken from parents at 
an early age. Lived with grandparents for many years, then taken by father 
who caused him to commit many offenses of burglary and stealing. Chose 
bad companions on whom he lays much of the blame for his delinquency. 
Committed to State School at 15. 

Family history. Cousin of N-14. Family chart shows 58 persons, only one 
of whom (sister of D-2) is reported defective. Many known definitely to be 
normal. A few cases of immorality and excitability, but most of members 
are law-abiding, successful people. Mother a suicide, father alcoholic and 
criminally inclined. This branch of the family shows the most irregularity. 
Conclusions. D-2 is now managing himself without special oversight and has 
held several factory positions with success. Has probably reached limit 
of development. Obviously not equal mental.y to most ordinary boys of his 
age but is far from even bordering on social feeble-mindedness. 


CASE 'D-3. 


Test results. Age 16-1. Mental age 13-0. I.Q. .81. Dull-Normal. Successes 
and failures a:most identical with those of D-2. Vocabulary index 48. Did 
better than D-2 on fables, but did not pass XVI performance. 

Observations. Undersize, physically and temperamentally nervous. Sub- 
servient to authority. Is well liked by most of his instructors. Takes inter- 
est in his work, and can be trusted to carry out directions as well as most 
trained working boys of his age. We have watched this boy develop into a 
good routine carpenter, 

Delinquency. Immorality, stealing. committed crime against nature. Stole 
several bicycles. 

Personal history. Attended school up to sixth grade, which he reached at 
the age of 14. About that time he began to commit petty thefts. Placed in 
several private institutions in which he refused to stay. Returned to court 
repeatedly for small offenses. Committed to State School _— shortly 
after 14 years of age, after sex offense. Took interest in industrial training, 
made a good record. Was granted parole some time ago which he has not 
violated. 

Family history. Little information avai‘able. Father a carpenter, probably 
normal. Propositus was only child. 
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Conclusions. Same as in previous case (D-2). We may expect this boy to 
work well at his trade, earn enough for a respectable living, and to manage 
himself properly. These are instances, in our opinion, of delinquency largely 
due to inadequate guidance. 


CASE D-5. 


Test results. Age 15-10. Mental age 13-0. I.Q. .82. Dul!-Normal. Failed 
entirely on fables (score 0). Passed no tests above XIV. Vocabulary low, 
index only 38 (less than 12 year performance). 

Observations. Physically weak. Very nervous, hysterical, easily excited. 
Has brief iaughing spells, apparently without cause, which occur frequently 
while at work or play. One of these occurred during the examination. Works 
well, liked by his supervisors and instructors. 

Delinquency. Burglary, stealing, incorrigibility. Broke into a store, stole 
several small articles. Beyond control of parents. 

Personal history. Attended public schools for seven years, reached seventh 
grade, then expe.led because of incorrigibility. Work had not been satis- 
factory during last year. Declared delinquent, placed on probation, reported 
regularly, but no sooner released than committed burglary and returned to 
court by parents. Entered State School at 15 years of age, responded well. 
Became second class baker in about two years. Returned from first parole 
because of another theft. Now on second parole, living with parents. 
Family history. Fami'y of German descent. Father cement worker, indus- 
trious. Ali members apparently normal. None other, so far as known, has 
become a public charge. 

Conclusions. Has probably reached limit of development. Is bright enough 
to manage his affairs properly, although weakness of emotional control may 
interfere at times. This he should be able to overcome sufficiently well by 
experience and responsibility. 


CASE 21. 


Test results. First test: Age 13-7. Mental age 11-5. I.Q. .84. Second 
test: Age 14-7. Mental age 11-7. 1.0. .80. Dull-Normal. Some compara- 
tive results of two tests: vocabulary (a) 27, (b) 28; fables (a) score 4, (b) 
score 4; form-board (a) failed aiter 4 min., (b) passed in 1-min. 20 sec.; 
word-naming (a) 98, (b) 72; other tests show similarity of results. Wide 
range test given. 

Observations. Quick, nervous, extremely active. Talks and moves rapidly. 
Often involved in mischievious pranks. Unstable in work, but reported 
“abnormal” by all his instructors. Picks up instructions readily. Easily, 
but clumsily adaptable to new assignments. 

Delinquency. Burglary, truancy. Habitual truant from school and often 
remained away from home at night. On one of these “nights out” broke 
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inte a store. Had been a ward of Juvenile Court for severa! years up to 
age of 13. 

Personal history. An hereditary nomad. Has shown nomadic impulse from 
a very early age. Attended school up to third grade, then began to play 
truant. Afraid to return home after such an offense, wou:d remain away tor 
Yong periods. Had relatively good home (index 16), room of his own, ete., 
but these were of little attraction. Did not run with a “gang”, but frequently 
took a single companion on his escapades. Ran away from detention homes 
and other institutions no fewer than twenty times before 14 years of age. 
Has recently taken on a more serious attitude, and become definitely inter- 
ested in. his life career. 

Family history. The restlessness and consequent delinquency of this boy 
may be readily explained by hereditary nomadism, of which this family 
furnishes ample evidence.* The father, mother, both grandfathers and an 
older brother showed similar behavior in youth. All are apparently of normal 
intelligence, 

Conclusions. In view of the similar results of the two tests one year apart, 
we have concluded that D-21 is nearing his intellectual maturity. His prop- 
able limit of development is estimated at 12 years. Should be capable ot 
independent management and of doing approximately as well as the other 
nomadic members of the family have done. 


CASE, D-31. 


Test results. Age 17-6. Mental age 13-5. I.Q. .84. Dull-Normal. Vocabu- 
lary 42 (about 12 year performance). Passed adult fables, boxes, clock, 
induction, president and king (3 points). Failed on al other tests above XII. 
All tests given X to XVIII inclusive. No markedly poor or absurd responses. 
Observations. Physically weak and nervous. Goes about his work with 
apparent sincerity. Easily influenced by others, seems rather weak willed, 
but mental'y normal. Instructors estimate his intelligence to be about 
average for his age. 

Delinquency. Truancy, incorrigibility, dependency. Habitual.y ran away 
from school. Could not be controlled by mother who was moving about so 
much that it was almost impossible for her to exercise proper authority. 
Personal history. Born in a small city in California where he lived up to 
time of commitment. Has always been of a roving di'sposition Attended 
public schoo:s six years, reached fifth grade. Slow in schoo., reported by 
teachers to be lazy. Said to have been bright but progress retarded by 
changing often from one school to another. Committed to State School at 
15. Here responded well, learned baker's trade, also took up music, became 
soloist on reed instrument. Returned from first parole on account of failure 


*The family chart has been reproduced in the writer’s “Hereditary 
Nomadism and Delinquency” reference (64). 
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probably due to nervous instability. Now on second parole, in naval service, 
satisfactory. 

Family history. Severa’ cases of nomadism and nervous diseases. Both 
parents now insane. Seven other children, two died young, two are excitable, 
others normal and not nervous. 

Conclusions. D-31 has responded to industrial training with evidence of 
nearly average ability. He is not now entirely on his own responsibi‘ity 
and it may be some time before we will be able to judge the worth of our 
prognosis. If he repeats the history of other young adults of his age and 
I.Q. (and there is no reason for thinking that he will do otherwise) his level 
of intelligence is likely to remain between 13 and 14 years, which is sufficient 
for success in any one of several industries. 


CASE D-45. 


Test results. Age 13-2. Mental age 11-4. I.Q. .86. Dul!-Normal. ° Passed 
all tests in IX and X, but none above XII, except 7 digits and boxes. Vocab- 
ulary about 10 year performance. 

Observations. Slow, dul-appearing, phlegmatic. Responds well to kindly 
treatment. One would think that ordinary parental control would have pre- 
vented his delinquency. 

Delinquency. Burglary, truancy, stealing, incorrigibility, larceny... Bist et 
appearances before juvenile court: 

July 24, 1911. Unfit home, sent to orphanage. (age 8) 

July 9, 1913. Stole $20 from mother. Placed on probation. (age 10) 

Sept. 30, 1913. Burglary. Placed on probation. (age 10) 

March 31, 1914. Burglary. Placed on probation. (age 10) 

Sept. 22, 1914. Petit larceny. Placed on probation, (age 11) 

Dec. 1, 1914. Violated probation, ran away from school. (age 11) 

Dec. 29, 1914. Petit larceny. Committed to State School. (age 11) 
Personal history. Attended pub‘ic schools for six years, reached fifth grade. 
School retardation associated with repeated offenses. Was in special class 
for truants most of time. Ran with a crowd of thieving boys, for whose 
misconduct he was always the one to be punished. Responded to State School 
supervision, did not ever try to run away, although given maximum of 
privilege because of good conduct. Learned to work well under direction, 
but slow to become independent in his thinking. Now on parole, successful 
at gardening, making $10.00 per week and keep. 

Family history. Father dead. Mother rather weak willed, probably inferior 
norma!. Older brother about same grade of intelligence. Committed to 
another institution as delinquent. 

Conclusions. We expect D-45 to develop to about 13 or 14 year level by the 
time he reaches physical maturity. 
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CASE D-51. 


Test results. Age 20-3. Menta..age 13-9. 1,Q. .86. Dull-Normal, Passed 
all tests of XII and XIV except fact, president and king, arithmetic. Vocab- 
ulary index 52 (about 14-year performance). 

Observations. Large, hardened appearing young. man, physically strong, 
shows indications of dissipation. Tried his best in.tests, and we.are sure 
of a fairly representative. performance. Does wel’ at ‘heavy work, good 
teamster, can manage himself. properly and with independence on the farm. 
Rough and coarse in manner. st 
Delinquency. Drunkenness, larceny, NEE senoeey vagrancy. Committed 
to another. institution for drunkenness:and using drugs, released and, later 
charged with other offenses. 

Personal history. Attended public Styoule 9 years, reached ,seventh. grade. 
Left schoo: to, enter messenger service, when drinking and drug-using began. 
‘ried in two other institutions, but repeatedly failed while on parole. Did 
well while under supervision, but invariably took to drug habit when released. 
Discharged at 21, has since been placed in another institution. 

Family history. Parents divorced, father left famiy. Mother alcoholic. 
Three brothers, two sisters, aS OREM successful. No other institution cases 
reported. , 
Conclusions. : Here is an éconiett of.a fully matured adult who tests between 
13 and 14 year level. Has.shown his ability so far as intelligence is concerned, 
to manage himself properly. The grip of the drug habit, however, prevents 
the normal exercise of his intel.igence, and has led to many unsocial acts. 
Should be under supervision (for which he himself has asked) at least until 
habit is cured, otherwise he may ‘continue to be an undesirab‘e public charge 
at iro avals and any commit some very serious offense. 


Cr ‘De -60. 


Test results. Age 15-6. Mental age ee I.Q. .87. Dull-Normal. Failed 
on absurdities (X), vocabulary, index only 38 (poorer than average 12 year 
performance), but passed clock, induction, fact, arithmetic (a 1 three), boxes. 
Failed on all adult tests. Had seen code before, but made 5 errors. 
Observations. Large, awkward, overgrown. Nervous. Emotionally weak, 
breaks down and cries on s‘ight provocation. Has ability to work, but is 
unreliable because of temperamental variability. Often gets discouraged and 
leaves work, sometimes to its ruin. Has been responsible for much damage 
to machinery with which he was working. Not difficult to manage, but needs 
constant supervision to prevent trouble, 

Delinquency. Immora.ity, forgery. At the age of 14 began to have immoral 
relations, became too interested in sex matters. Forged a check when 15. 
Personal history. Attended public schools 8 years, reached seventh grade. 
Reported “backward mentally” by teachers, but never as feeble- minded, or 
even doubtfully normal. Sent to another institution at the age of 14, returned 
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because of immorality. Committed to State School at 15. Here took up 
simple mechanical work, success in which was limited by emotional insta- 
bility. Left to join navy, and while in service has been reported for breaches 
of discipline. 

Family history. Propositus is only child. Parents were immigrants, became 
comfortably adjusted to American conditions. Father now owner of small 
clothing store. Neither parent above normal, possibly slightly below. Diffi- 
cult to tell how much of apparent inferiority is due to ignorance. Father has 
rather low ideals, drinks, does not discourage his boy’s wayward habits. 
Conclusions. By this time (age 17) boy must have reached limit of develop- 
ment, probably not over 14 years at best. Will need supervision until he 
overcomes what is apparently adolescent instability. 


CNS D273. 


Test results. Age 16-3. Mental age 14-1. I.Q. .88. Dull-Normal. Even 
performance. Months credit, by years: X, 12; DOTS 2s EV 2 Vier 
XVIII, 6. Vocabulary, 43, about 12 year performance. 

Observations. Has appearance of subnormal mentality, does better in tests 
than one would expect. Phlegmatic, lazy, has little ambition. Physician 
reports abnormal sex development. 

Delinquency. Incorrigibility, immorality. Beyond control of parents, was 
developing very bad sex habits. Obscene, abused younger boys at school. 
Personal history. Attended school 8 years, reached eighth grade. Intemper- 
ate at age of 10. Held several positions as delivery boy, also helped in stock 
room of large clothing store. Wel! thought of wherever he worked. Com- 
mitted to State School at 15, where he remained but a short time because 
of discharge by the court. Accompanied parents to Chicago where he no 
sooner arrived than arrested for assaulting women on the streets. Passed 
through psychopathic laboratory, examined by Dr. William Healy who states 
that his findings coincide with ours; that the boy is an inferior normal, not 
defective and has about reached the limit of his mental development. Com- 
mitted to Illinois reformatory. 

Family history. Father paretic, an incurable invalid. Mother normal, works 
in restaurant. Brother, at 14, committed to an industrial school for criminal 
assau:t on 5 year old girl. One sister, apparently normal and well behaved. 
Conclusions. Present I.Q. is probably a reliable index of the intelligence 
upon which success rests, subject, of course, to the overcoming of sex. 
tendencies. Shou'd not have been released and allowed to enter a new 
environment so soon after original commitment. 


CASE D-96. 


Test results. Age 19-3. Mental age 14-8. I.Q. .92. Dull-Normal. Passed 
adult fables, code, cock (all), fact (all), but failed on pictures, arithmetic, 
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5 reversed digits. Vocabulary index 68, good average adult performance. 
Observations. Physically weak. Phlegmatic. Slow, looks ambitious, neglects 
personal cleanliness and appearance. 

Delinquency. Stealing only. Stole bicycle. 

Personal history. Attended public schools about 8 years, reached eighth 
grade. Left school, worked successfully as delivery boy until taken by court. 
Committed to State Schoo! at 15. Laziness prevented any remarkable prog- 
ress, and when placed on parole lacked the necessary energy to hold a posi- 
tion. Committed a forgery and sentenced to another institution. 

Family history. Father candy-maker, probably normal. Parents divorced 
and remarried. Mother dull, does not keep clean house. Tuberculosis in 
family. 

Conclusions. In view of test results, especially high vocabulary index, we 
cannot attribute this boy’s imprudence in self-management to be indicative 
of mental deficiency. Neither can he be considered fully average-normal, 
although he tests nearly so. This degree of intelligence, with a more active 
temperament would probably bring success and social balance. This is an 
interesting case of intelligence developing to nearly average level despite 
very unfavorable temperamental, physical and environmental conditions. 


CHAPTER V. THE AVERAGE-NORMAL GROUP. 
(19.2 per cent of the 470 cases.) 


Extent and meaning: The 90 cases classified in this group range 
in LQ. from .84 to.1.08, median I.Q. .97. The term ‘‘average-normal’?’ 
is intended to represent the grade of intelligence which is common to 
the great majority of the population. By the Stanford Revision of 
the’:Binet-Simon Seale, Terman (54) finds that about 75 per cent 
of ordinary unselected school children test nearly enough ‘‘at age’’ to 
justify their classification in this group. As a social classification, 
‘““average-normal’’ represents the general social capacity of approxi- 
mately the same proportion (75 per cent) of ordinary persons. Since 
our evidence favors the conception of intelligence as a trait of con- 
tinuous variability, these average-normal persons-do not constitute 
a ‘‘type’’ nor are they in any sense qualitatively different from those 
in other intelligence groups. Moreover, thé individual variations are 
as great among the members of this. group as in the others. There 
is greater difference between N-1,:hQ. .84, and N-90, I.Q. 1.08, than 
between B-95, I.Q. .80, and N-1, although the dull-normal group lies 
between the groups represented by B and N; ~~ . 

By the criterion of the tests alone, the ‘‘normality’’ of a given 
individual is represented by the proximity of his I.Q. to, 1.00, the 
median for unselected children and adults. By the use of supple- 
mentary data we find that such a criterion is‘as:- unsafe for complete 
diagnosis as the arbitrary I.Q. limits sometimes used to bound the up- 
per limits of feeble-mindedness. Not every person testing within the 
usual 10 per cent of 1.Q.:1.00 is of average-normal' intelligence in the 
sense that he is equal socially and industrially to most of those of sim- 
Jar 1.Q. Our case D-97 isan example of this, while S-1 is an example 
of an individual whose mental capacity, as judged by his social and 
industrial reactions, is decidedly superior to that of most persons test- 
ing near that 1.Q. For practical purposes, however, the I.Q. limits .92 
to 1.10 bound the average-normals in any large group of individuals. 
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Social and industrial significance. Our average-normals, for the 
most part, have shown decided superiority to members of the three 
preceding groups, although the trades and activities taken up by them 
have been essentially the same. Young men of this group at the age 
of 16 years are clearly capable of taking responsibilities which the 
dull-normal cannot take. The capacity to learn, as judged by school 
progress and rate of promotion in trade classes alone justify the con- 
clusion that these are among the brightest of the delinquents we re- 
ceive. Nearly all instructors at the State School prefer to have boys 
in their classes who test near 1.001. | 

Whether the after-suecess of these average-normals is what we 
might expect from our classification, and if so, to what extent this 
will continue to be the case, will develop with time and further obser- 
vation. It is significant that the success of the average-normaly as 
a whole has been better and their failures fewer than has been true 
of the three preceding groups. Statistics on this point are not yet 
ready for publication. 

Probable cevelopment. Little more can be said on this subject. 
The same criteria, including the stability of the I.Q. apply for this as 
well as the other groups. Our observations thus far lead to the be- 
hef that boys classified in the average-normal group by our criteria, 
between the ages of 10 and 16 years, will remain average-normal to 
maturity. None has yet (during three years) become noticeably in- 
ferior, nor has any remarkable superior development been observed. 

The influence of heredity. The data of Goddard (25) caused him 
to accept the conclusion (p. 556) that ‘‘normal-mindedness is, or at 
least behaves like, a unit character, is dominant and is transmitted 
according to the Mendelian law of inheritance’’. Although his proof 
has been questioned because of the application of the hypothesis to 
the inheritance of feeble-mindedness it is a matter of common obser- 


1. There are occasional individual cases of dull-normals, borderline 
cases and even high grade morons who respond better, in the opinion of the 
trade instructors, than do some of the average-normal group. A checking-up 
of these shows that the desired response in these cases is not one requiring 
normal intelligence, but may be met by certain emotional or temperamental 
qualities. When intelligence is the main factor, instructors do not choose 
from the inferior groups. 
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vation that the children of average-normal parents are usually of 
average-normal intelligence. Goddard was unable to find a single 
ease of a feeble-minded child produced by normal parents in which 
the defect could not be accounted for by accident, disease, or physical 
deterioration. We have found the families of our average-normal 


delinuuents to consist chiefly of average-normal persons. Of 77 
families of boys in this and the superior group, there are but 4 in 


which feeble-mindedness has been found. The proportions are as 
follows: 


Family A. 2 feeble-minded of a total of 58 persons. 
Family B. 1 feeble-minded of a total of 10 persons. 
Family C. 3 feeble-minded of a total of 30 persons. 
Family D. 1 feeble-minded of a total of 9 persons. 


Total, 7 feeble-minded of a total of 107 persons. 


This is approximately 6 per cent, although in the total group of fam- 
ilies (all intelligence groups combined) we found 31.4 per cent of the 
members feeble-minded. Further study will probably result in finding 
more persons of average-normal intelligence while nearly all the 
feeble-minded are recorded. | 

The families of delinquent boys do not constitute a rich field for 
investigation in average-normal and superior intelligence. The rela- 
tively few cases which we find usually come from stock in which most 
of the members are of at least average-normal intelligence, but the 
amount of accompanying excitability and other traits is such that 
many are far from average in their conduct and success in life. The 
recognition of these higher levels, for this reason, 18 more difficult 
for the field-worker than is the case with the lower grades of intel- 
ligence. 

Case studies. The following cases are presented as being repre- 
sentative of the average-normal group. 


CASH UN-I, 


Test results. Age 17-6. Mental age 13-5 I.Q. .84. Average-normal. Failur’s, 
XII to XVI: ball and field (score 2) 5 reversed digits, pictures, (described 
only), fact. Vocabulary index 45 (about average for 12 years). Passed code 
and adult fables, but none other above XIV. 
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Observations. Fine p*rsonal appearance, in which he takes interest. Quiet, 
calm, but not phlegmatic. Somewhat timid, works well. Can be trusted with 
independent tasks, well liked by instructors because of favorable response. 
Shows indications of normal capacity for learning. Excellent physical con- 
dition. 

Delinquency. Stealing, truancy, immorality. Ran with a gang of foreign 
boys, got into miscellaneous stealing episodes. MHabitually ran away from 
school, had to be escorted to and from home by an attendance officer. Com- 
mitted sodomy. 

Personal history. Passed through elementary schools with normal progress. ' 
Had entered high school when commitment became necessary (age 15). At 
State School adapted himself well, became adjusted to new conditicns rapidly. 
Now in United States Naval service. 

Family history. Both parents probably normal, mother a cripple, father killed 
by an acc dent when boy was 14. No feeble-mindedness in family. ° 
Conclusions. While not tested by actual industrial experience since leaving 
the State School, the conduct, improvement and adaptability of N-1 have 
caused us to place him in the average-normal group, although testing to a 
slightly inferior level. He will probably remain, industrially at least, an aver- 
age-normal adult. 


CASE N-3: 


Test results. Age 13-10. Mental age 12-0. 1;©.....87% | Average-normat. 
Failed on read’ng test (X). (Barely failed. Reading O. K. but only 7 mem- 
ories); Also on abstractions, 5 reversed digits, pictures (XII). Beyond this 
passed arithmetic, clock (XIV) and boxes (XV lice Mocabulary sindexjr G7 
(about 11 year performance). 

Observations. Energetic, active. Gets along unusually well with others. 
Thoroughly reliable under school regulations, never violates fullest privileges. 
Adaptability to trade instruction has won the confidence of his instructors. 
Serms fully equal to any ordinary boy of his age. 

Delinquency. Vagrancy, stealing, truancy, dependency. Rema‘ned out late 
at night, roaming streets. Committed small thefts of money. Habitual truant 
from school. Inadequate parental supervision. 

Personal history. Attended school 7 years, reached sixth grade. Teachers 
report good conduct, “rather proficient in his studies”, but very irregular in 
attendance. The probat’on officer says “the skating rink and picture shows 
occupied his evenings and the price of admission prompted the petty thefts 
which led to his arrest. Released on promise to be good but fell down in a 
few days”. Committed to State School at 13. Here, after one year of grade 
work took up woodworking and by the age of 16 had become a good second- 
class carpenter. Now on parole attending school, has had no further trouble. 
Family history. Mother was an inval'd, died about the time of boy’s com- 
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mitment. Father a traveling agent, has very small income. Gives little con- 
cern to supervision of children. Two brothers, two sisters, all younger. No 
other institution cases. 

Conclusions. We expect 'N-3 to reach the mental age of approximately 14 years 
and to adapt himself in a normal way. He surely would not be considered in- 
ferior to the average workman. 


CASE N-6. 


Test results. Age 13-5. Mental age 12-2. I.Q. .91. Average-normal. Passed 
adult fables, abstract pairs, induction. Vocabulary index 47. Failed on 5 re- 
versed digits, reasoning problems, clock, pictures, fact, code. Good score 3 on 
ball and field, 

Observations. <Activ>, energetic, more adaptable than the average State 
School boy. Is original. Writes stories, poetry, etc., suggesting normal pow- 
ers of imagination and construction. Cheerful, pleasant. 

Delinquency. Stealing, truancy, vagrancy. With other boys stole small 
articles and sold them. Had been habitual truant for 3 years. Habit of 
“bumming” his way between towns. 

Personal history. Attended public schools 5 years, reached. fitth grade, Cone 
mitted to State School at 14, after three years supervision of probation officers. 
Family history. Of Mexican descent. Father Mexican consul to an American 
city. Both parents at least average-normal. Older brother delinquent, was 
here for several years. No other children. Boys had a good home, but pre- 
ferred to associate with low-grade Mexican boys. 

Conclusions Clearly superior to average M-xican boys of his age. We expect 
him to compete normally, even among American men. Is now on parole. 
Probable development practically average adult level. 


CASE N-65, 


Test results. Age 19-1. Mental age 16-0. I.Q. 1.00. Average-normal. Passed 
all X, XII, XIV tests, boxes, code, ingenuity (XVIII). Vocabulary 57, good 
definitions. ) 

Observations. Bright appearing, cheerful, adaptable. Conscientious, inter- 
ested in his work, hard worker, not dependent on others. 

Delinquency. Stole a motorcycle. No other offense. 

Personal history. Lived in rural district. School record good, normal pro- 
gress. Left school at sixth grade to work in garage. Successful as chauffeur 
and at repair work. Spent much time reading mechanical publications. Was 
obedient, seldom ill-tempered, energetic in his work. Whhile at State Schocl 
turned out a number of personal products of his (woodworking) skill. No 
difficulty in discipline. 

Family history. Father normal, mother epileptic. All other members normal 
except one immoral (of 4) sisters. 
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Conclusions. An unusual case of commitment for the only offense ever com- 
mitted. Apparently a perfectly normal boy, with some desirable traits which 
add to his vocational success. We cannot expect other than - continued 
normality. 


CASE N-74. 


Test results. Age 18-1. Mental age 16-4. I.Q. 1.02. Average-normal. Passed 
code, sense of selection, ingenuity, adult fables, abstract pairs, boxes, all of 
arithmet cal reasoning, clock. Vocabulary 72, better than average adult per- 
formance. No blunders or obvious errors. 

Observations. Quiet, reflective, seclusive. Does not associate much with other 
boys. Reads much, selects good books. Poor physical condition, nervous, 
tubercular, gave + reaction on von Pirquet test. 

Delinquency. Forgery. Passed fictitious checks to the amount of nearly $200. 
When first placed on probation about $35.00 remained unpaid, of which he paid 
$20.00 and ran away from probation. Then committed to State School. Three 
years later on parole, passed other fictitious checks and was returned. 
Personal history. Attended school regularly up to seventh grade, made nor- 
mal progress. Discontinued on account of nervousness, which led to trouble 
w.th teachers. Worked with father as carpenter. Had spells of absent- 
mindedness, during these would wander aimlessly about. Weak in self-control 
but exhibited every indication, while here, of normal intelligence. Now on 
parole, is stock clerk in grocery. Has bought musical instrument costing 
$150.00 and writes that he has a “very snug little nest-egg in the bank”. 
Family history. Father a carpenter, steady, reliable, normal. All members of 
family normal. Good home (index 24 by Whittier Scale) parents interested 
in boy’s welfare. Mother somewhat exc'table, as was her mother. N-74 has 
one brother, normal, no sisters. 

Conclusions. We may confidently expect continued normality and probably 
normal conduct. 


CHAPTER VI. THE SUPERIOR GROUP. 
(3.0 per cent of the 470 cases) 


Meaning of superior intelligence. Our fourteen cases classified 
as ‘‘superior’’ range in I.Q. from 1.06 to 1.35 inclusive. The medians 
(see appendix Table I) are 1.11 and 1.14 The chronological ages 
range from 8-9 to 21-6. Eight belong to the juvenile group, six to 
the adult group. All are of American white stock, except S-8, who is 
of Mexican-Indian descent. 

In applying the designation ‘‘superior’’ to persons, whether on 
the basis of tests or data from other sources, one is confronted with 
the same problem which is met in attempting to draw the line of de- 
mareation between the feeble-minded and the next higher groups 
Inasmuch as some of our delinquent boys have shown indications 
of marked superiority over ordinary (average non-delinquent) per- 
sons of the same age, we are justified in forming such a group, but to 
decide how many cases may be fairly included requires a careful 
consideration of the data. 

From the test results alone it is obvious that we can but designate 
a certain I.Q. above which the ratings represent superior intelligence. 
lt is desirable that the dividing line be several I.Q. points above 1.00, 
the median for unselected persons. Terman (54, p. 95) finds that 
children who test from 1.10 to 1.20 ‘‘ordinarily make higher marks 
(in school) and are capable of making somewhat more rapid progress 
than the strictly average child’’. His data show also that these chil- 
aren apply themselves better, adjust themselves to new situations 
more easily and in other ways evidence superiority to those who test 
nearer 1.00. Children testing above 1.20, he finds, are ‘‘unusually 
superior’’. Observations of teachers and others in most cases sub- 
stantiate the test results. 

In view of these findings it has seemed reasonable to tentatively 
classify as ‘‘superior’’ all of our cases testing 1.10 or above. Supple- 
mentary data, including personal and family history, school reports, 
observations, etc., have satisfied us that this tentative classification 
was warranted. Without a single exception, every case testing 1.19 
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er above has found to be intellectually superior, within the social and 
industrial uses of that term. In addition to these, three cases (S-1, 
S-2, S-3) testing slightly below 1.10 have been found to be superior 
according to the same supplementary criteria. 

To be ‘‘superior’’ within the meaning used here it is necessary 
that the general intellectual behavior of the person in question shail 
have been noticeably in advance of that of average boys of the same 
age and opportunity. For example, case 8-1 has spent a large part of 
his life in institutions. He has learned many things which boys in 
institutions do not ordinarily learn; things which mark the more 
capable boys in any group. Where the opportunity has not been af- 
forded, he has created his opportunity. In drawing he early gave evi- 
dence of talent. For want of a canvas, a scene was depicted on the 
photographer’s light-diffusing screen. Entering the print-shop with 
no special privileges he learned typesetting, composition work, press- 
feeding and linotyping in the time usually consumed by most institu- 
tion boys in learning any one of those operations. He learned to play 
several band instruments, in addition to the one of his choice. Such 
vrecocity we may safely assume to be the result of superior native 
endowment, and we could not escape that conclusion whether or not 
corroborated by the tests. It is cases of this kind that we include in 
the present discussion. 

Superior intelligence and delinquency. In a previous section we 
have summarized some of the leading studies of the intelligence of 
delinquents, which show the universal preponderance of the lower 
level of intelligence among this class. Despite the evidence to the con- 
trary, however, the opinion is stil frequently held that a large propor- 
tion of delinquents are unusually bright; this brightness, if not gen- 
eral, being expressed in some special aptitude or trait. This belief has 
probably had its origin in conclusions hastily drawn without sufficient 
observations or data. Since our study is confined to a discussion of 
differences in the general level of intelligence no attempt will be made 
to inquire into the validity of the opinion as regards special aptitudest. 
— }. Bronner (9) discusses “special abilities and disabilities” with special 


reference to delinquent children. There is much to be learned through 
a series of impartial observations with reference to such traits. 
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With reference to superior intelligence as defined by us, we find among 
our cases and among those reported by others, evidence that very few 
delinquents in institutions may be considered ‘‘unusually bright’’. It 
is common for institution supervisors who have not been trained in 
observation to judge the intelligence of a given case by the average 
Jor the institution. At Whittier State School where the average L.Q. 
at the time of this writing was .81, judgments on such a basis would 
result in classifying as ‘‘superior’’ most boys who are only average for 
their ages. Considering that many supervisors and instructors do not 
know the correct ages of the boys in their charge, and that they quite 
commonly under-estimate these ages, it would not be surprising if 
nearly 50 per cent gave the impression of intellectual superiority in 
their work, athletics, and every-day activities. 

Another reason for designating ‘‘genius’’ what is really mediocrity 
is illustrated in the frequent reports of juvenile crimes and mischiev- 
ous pranks which are supposed to be the result of extreme cunning- 
ness and trickery. These stories, of course, are usually exaggerated, 
and when the facts are obtained there is little left to warrant the 
hasty conclusion. We have yet to find in the constant stream of de- 
-inquents which comes under our observation, performances in de- 
‘inquent conduct which could not have been duplicated by boys of 
average intelligence, were they so inclined. We do not know, vf 
course, why any boy of superior inteliigence and average oppor- 
tunities should become delinquent. There ig certainly no evidence 
that the superiority, in itself, is an important factor. 

Investigations of others. Where intelligence tests have been ap- 
pled to delinquent children it has been the primary object to de- 
termine the proportion of feeble-minded, and hence the superior cases 
uave been ignored, or merely rated ‘‘normal’’. The early revisions of 
the Binet-Simon scale did not extend far enough at the upper end to 
differentiate clearly between the average and superior adult cases. 
Some studies, however, have reported cases of superiority. Morrow 
and Bridgman (41) found six ‘‘normal’’ out of 60 cases of delinquent 
girls. These six are reported to be ‘‘capable and trustworthy’’ and 
to ‘‘seem normal in every way. Their highest case was a girl of 18 
years who tested to the ‘‘adult’’ level with Goddard’s revision of the 
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Binet Seale. Spaulding (5) in the study of 400 women offenders, 
found 88 cases, or 22 per cent, to be of ‘‘good native ability’’. Those 
of this group ranged in age from 17 to 71 years, and with an average 
attendance of 9.3 years had completed about seven years of school 
work. They were classified as being ‘‘capable’’ women for industrial 
work, and to be the ‘‘pick’’ of the institution, both from the resulis 
of the examination, and their apparent fitness to hold responsible 
positions. MeCord (389) studied 100 prostitutes, none of whom were 
institution cases (at the time of the investigation). Of his first group 
of 50 cases, 45 per cent were rated ‘‘norma!’’. Of the second group of 
50 eases, 55 per cent were rated above the level of feeble-mindedness. 
Of his ‘‘House of Shelter’’ girls, six out of 38 cases, or approximately 
17 per cent were rated ‘‘normal’’. Renz (49) examined 100 delinquent 
girls and found only three who tested ‘‘above age’’. Goddard (27) 
zeports that of 100 cases selected at random from the Newark juvenile 
court, only one tested fully up to ‘‘average normal’’. Bronner (7) 
studied delinquent girls in comparison with (a) colege girls; (b) 
girls in evening classes, none of whom had attended high school; and 
‘e) servant girls. No attempt was made to measure the general level 
cf intelligence, but in the tests given, (opposites test, memory for 
words, memory for passages, and completion tests), the delinquert 
girls seldom reached or exceeded the median of the college group, ant 
in none of the tests were there indications that more than an isolated 
few were reaily ‘‘superior’’ in performance. Hauck and Sis- 
son (31) found no eases of ‘‘super-normality’’, but in view of their 
statement that the tests above the twelve-year level were discarded, 
this is not surprising. Ordahl (45) found no eases of LQ. higher than 
1.07 among his juvenile court children . Pintner and Toops (47) report 
10.6 per cent of their work-house cases ‘‘normal’’, but do not suggest 
that any are superior. Terman and Knollin (55) found 5.2 per cent of 
155 San Quentin inmates ‘‘superior’’ and 1.3 per cent “‘very superior.’’ 

Heredity and superior intelligence. The relation of heredity to 
the higher grades of intelligence has been referred to in the discussion 
of the average-normal group. The relatively few superior cases amony 
delinquents make it impossible to obtain mass data on the distribu- 
tion of family traits. As most of our delinquents of the lower groups 
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have come from stock of which the intelligence of the propositus is 
representative, so most of our superior boys have come from relatively 
superior stock. It is true that among the members of these families 
we find other heritable traits (excitability, nomadism, ete.,) which 
probably contribute directly to delinquency. So far as concerns the 
grade of intelligence alone, we do not find that the families of superior 
delinquents differ appreciably from the families of superior non-de- 
iinquents. 

Little is known of the inheritance of superior intelligence as a 
separate trait. Until the facts prove otherwise, it is only reasonable 
to assume that it behaves, biologically speaking, like feeble-minded- 
ness. It is interesting to note that without exception our superior 
cases have shown superiority from a very early age, data on this point 
strengthening the assumption as regards inheritance. In some cases 
tbe superiority has developed in very unfavorable social environments. 

Probable development. With confidence in the I.Q. as a reliable 
index of intelligence we have predicted that all of our boys testing 
1.10 and higher will reach the ‘‘superior adult’’ level of intelligence. 
Seven of them have already passed the 17-year level by the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon scale. In no case has it been necessary to 
change the classification to that of a lower (even average-normal) 
group. All, so far as we have been able to obtain data, have shown 
continued superiority over their fellows and unusual adaptability. 
Although three cases have been committed to other institutions for 
offenses after discharge from the industrial school, the irregular con- 
duct has not indicated inferior capacity to adapt themselves to gocial 
and industrial conditions. The follow-up histories of these three cases 
indicate that the offenses were committed with deliberate attempt and 
in no case because of inability to earn an honest livelihood. The pres- 
ent institution records of these three young men are exceptionally 
good. All have gained special privileges through superior adaptability 
and progress. 

CASE STUDIES. 

It would be interesting to report individual, personal, and family 
histories for all of our superior cases. Space will be taken for only 
five, which may be considered representative of the group. 
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CASE -S-6. 


Test. results. Age 19-4. Mental age 17-7. I.Q. 1.10. Superior. Second test, 
One year later: . Mental age 18-1. 1.0. 1.13.” Difference’ due to: success, 
sense of selection (XVIII-4) in second test. Vocabulary index 64 in first 
test, 60 in second test. Passed a.l tests up to and including average-adult 
Sroup, exceptine vocabulary for X VP. 

Observations. Bright appearing, quick, energetic, easily adapts himself to 
new conditions. Is capab‘e in many lines—mechanical drawing, several other 
kinds of manual work. Receives excellent marks in school. Undoubtedly 
one of three brightest boys in the School while here. Is morally clean and 
a leader in games and organizations. 

Delinquency. Only offense consisted in embezzling a large sum of money 
entrusted to him to be collected. Under the impu‘se of the moment left the 
city, purchased an automobile and drove to another state. 

Personal history. Has always been honest, obedient and interested in his 
home. During early adolescence was once seized with a desire for excite- 
ment similar to that which caused his delinquency and left home, traveling 
in several other states before returning. Aside from these two escapades, 
his conduct was superior in every way. Graduated from elementary schools, 
entered a technical high school and was about to enter upon third year when 
offense occurred. Responded sp-.endidly at the State Schoo! and expresses 
his determination to maintain himself independently and respectably when 
he leaves. Few of our cases show the degree of moral comprehension and 
judgment that we have found in this boy. 

Family history. Both parents are highly intelligent people; are now separated. 
No other instances of waywardness have yet been found in family. The 
other son is bright and well behaved. 

Conclusions. It is hardly necessary to offer additional evidence of superiority 
for persons reaching eighteen-year level in the Binet scae. In this case our 
independent observations have been equally convincing. We may conclude 
that this boy will remain in the superior adult group. 


CASEy S=7: 


Test results. Age 21-6. Mental age 17-8. I.Q. 1.11. Superior. 
Observations. A highly intelligent young man, as testified by all who have 
observed and known him. Is conceited and selfish, but has clear comprehen- 
sion of the moral aspects of the situations in which he has found himseif. 
Says that he realizes his own weaknesses, but is utter‘y unable to resist the 
impulse to commit some daring crime. Once, while on parole, returned of 
his own accord, fearing that he was about to yield to evil impulses. 
Delinquency. Principal offense, highway robbery. Other offenses, forgery, 
embezzlement, immorality. First came into court at 17 years of age, having 
held up a street car and attacked the conductor, who refused to give up his 
money. Forgeries and embezzlement followed temporary re‘ase, 
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Personal history. Made rap d progress in the elementary schools, reached 
second year of high school at 15 years of age. Fond of mathematics and 
history. Has taken four years of foreign language. Attended a school of 
dramatics for one year. Has been employed mostly in clerical positions 
always with considerable responsibility and trust. Earned $100 per month 
before commitment. Has shown ability in cartooning, but was not inclined 
to fo.low that kind of work. Was committed at 17 years of age, paroled and 
re-paroled on numerous occasions, and discharged at 21. Shortiy after dis- 
charge committed further offenses and is now in a state prison, where he 
is making an excellent record, spending much of his time in private study. 
Family history. Parents successful, socially prominent people. Father was 
an expert machinist, not living at time of delinquency. Four other children, 
three boys and one girl, all reported normal and well-behaved. An excellent 
home provided. 

Conclusions. A striking example of the operation of factors external to inte!- 
igence in the causation of crime. The following statement quoted from a 
letter which he wrote from the penitentiary is significant: “I have recently 
noticed some familiar faces among the new-comers. While I am sorry for 
them, I ‘live in a glass house’ myself. It is strange that we can be so blind 
as not to see the end of a path so emblazoned with sorrow as is the path 
of perversity. I have learned my lesson, too late, perhaps, but I am not with- 
out hope. I cannot he!p feeling that somehow there will still be an oppor- 
tunity for me, even if I have to serve my entire sentence.” 


CASE $-8. 


Test results. Age 7-0. Mental age 8-0. I1.Q. 1.14. Superior. Passed all of 
eight-year tests. Repeated six digits, but failed to tie bow-knot. 
Observations. Mexican-Indian characteristics. Showed unusual interest and 
energy, especially for a boy of his race. Speaks Engtish fluently. Bright- 
appearing, active. Gives appearance of precocity. Physically strong, in good 
health. 

Delinquency. Only offense, stealing sacks. Was in detention home at time 
of examination. Held because home was unsatisfactory. 

Personal history. In first grade in school, doing well. Conduct had been 
normal up to time of the offense. 

Family history. Parents born in Mexico, of a low class. Did not provide 
a respectable home for their children. 

Conclusions. Here we have a case of even better than average intelligence 
despite racial and env ronmental conditions. That the boy could have learned 
to speak English so well is in itself evidence of precocity. Often have we 
seen Mexican children whose low mental ages were explained (by others) 
entirely by surroundings not inferior to those of this boy. Should develop 
normally and if given average opportunities will probabiy rise socially above 
the average of his own people. 
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CASE S-11. 


Test results. Age 11-0. Mental age 12-1. I.Q. 1.16. Superior. Among high 
successes were box problems, problems of fact, induction, vocabulary (index 
50). Later test showed practically same I.Q. 

Observations. Shows unusual quickness and adaptability for a boy of eleven 
years. Is polite, obliging, usualiy willing to learn, reads much and profits 
naturally from his daily experiences. Shows marked ability in school, but 
often has periods of stubbornness. 

Delinquency. Burglary, truancy. Broke into a private house, taking several 
small articles. Also broke into a store in the small town in which he was 
living. Severa: truancy escapades, often taking extended trips from home. 
Said to have always been a source of trouble. 

Personal history. Born in a small city, spent most of his life in a village. 
Suffered a severe attack of pneumonia during infancy, recovery from which 
had seemed doubtful. Has had several “sick spells” since. Reached fourth 
grade in school and because of his incorrigibility was considered backward. 
“Wou'd not apply himself.” Was even considered menta. ly defective by some 
of his relatives, althorgh he has showed no symptoms of other than all-around 
superior intelligence since his commitment. 

family history. Family chart shows all normal intelligence except tnrec 
children of the mother’s brother, whose normality is doubtfu:. Both parents 
bright, capable people, respected in their community, but both excitab‘e as 
are several other relatives. Truancy and nomadism common to all of four 
brothers of propositus. Father’s father was a wanderer. Several cases of 
tuberculosis in family. The home has an index of 15 points by the Whittier 
Scale for grading home conditions. 

Conclusions. We have here a case in which irregularity in conduct is mis- 
taken by relatives and even some teachers as an indication of low intel i- 
gence. In view of the test results, however, together wi h his ability in regular 
school subjects, we cannot escape the conclusion that he properly belongs 
in the superior group. 


CASE S-13: 


Test results. Age 13-7. Mental age 16-7. 1.Q. 122. Superior. A regular, 
even performance. Passed code, 8 digits, adult fables, and all tests below XVI, 
except arithmetic problems in XIV. Reacted to tests quickly and easily, 
showing clear indications of superiority over the average boy of his age. 
Observations. A'l who know him consider him of superior intelligence, 
although because of irregularities in behavior he is frequently misjudged. 
Reads much, takes great interest in school, became proficient in all details 
of his chosen trade (carpentry) in remarkably short time. Very active mentally 
and physically. Has talent for drawing. Misconduct usua.ly consists in ugly 
fits of temper. 
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Delinquency. Drunkenness, burglary, stealing. Found “intoxicated to in- 
sensibility.’ Numerous small thefts from stores and dwellings. 

Personal history. In good physical condition, except for enlarged adenoids 
and tonsils which have been removed since the examination. Attended school 
regularly. Reached seventh grade at the age of 13 years. Has no vocational 
record previous to commitment. While at the State School learned carpentry. 
Upon leaving joined the army. 

Family history. Father a common laborer, of “ugly disposition”. Much 
violent temper and alcoholism in father’s family. Mother dead, boy has step- 
mother four years older than himself, with whom he was unable fo agree. 
Other children in the family are normal as far as known. The home condi- 
tions were very unfavorable. Parents: taught and encouraged children to 
steal and use liquor. 

Conclusions. The fact that this boy, at the age of 13 years and 7 months 
tests to the average level found by Terman among adult men and women of 
ordinary schooling, is sufficient reason for classifying him as “superior”. That 
this superiority is of native endowment can hardly be questioned in view of 
the unfavorable home conditions. We expect this boy to maintain the relative 


degree of superiority which he now shows, and to reach the superior adult 
level of intelligence. 


CHAPTER VII. OFFENSES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Reasons for commitment. Under the Juvenile Court law of Cali- 
fornia a child under 18 years of age may be declared a ward of the 
court because of (a) having committed an offense in violation of the 
law; or (b) being ‘‘in danger of growing up to lead an idle, dissolute 
or immoral life’’. In ordinary practice, children of the former class 
are considered delinquent, while those of the latter class are consid- 
ered dependent. Thus, all court cases consist of chiidren who have 
either committed an offense or who are likely to do so if not curbed. 
Wards of the court may be either placed on probation or committed 
to an institution. It follows naturally enough that the cases commit- 
ted to institutions are those whose offenses have been more serious, or 
who are in the greatest danger of becoming delinquent. It is import- 
ant to bear this fact in mind in view of the predominance of institu- 
tion cases in the material for this report. 

The placing of a child in custody usually means that he has 
already been given repeated trials on probation without success. Dur- 
ing the pre-institution period most of our cases have been guilty of 
more than one form of misconduct. Seldom do we have cases com- 
mitted for a single offense. In fact, the offenses are usually not spe- 
cifically enumerated during the court proceedings as in adult cases. 
{t is generally considered that the various acts are but different ex- 
pressions of the same causes, and that the treatment must consist in 
separating the child from the surroundings in which these expressions 
oceurred. 

In Appendix Table I the different offenses for each case are in- 
dicated by appropriate abbreviations. The number of offenses per 
‘ndividual varies from one to seven, averaging about three. There is 
no particular relation between the number of offenses per person and 
the level of intelligence. Following are samples of the occurrence of 
several offenses in combinations: ! 
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Case S-13. I.Q. 1.22. Drunkenness, burglary, stealing. 

Case S- 1. I.Q. 1.06. Stealing, forgery, highway robbery, incorrigibility. 

Case N-70. I.Q. 1.02. Forgery, larceny, burglary, truancy, stealing. 

Case N-60. I.Q. 1.00. Burglary, larceny, truancy. 

Case D-51. I.Q. .86. Drunkenness, larceny, highway robbery, vagrancy. 

Case D- 2. I.Q. .81. Larceny, burglary, stealing, truancy. 

Case B-15. I.Q. .74. Immorality, truancy, stealing, incorrigibility. 

Case B- 4. I.Q. .72. Forgery, stealing, burglary, larceny. 

Case F-15. I.Q. .58. Truancy, dependency, incorrigibility, larceny, drunk- 
enness. 

Case F- 2. 1.Q. .48. Immorality, incorrigibility, vagrancy. 


These offenses not having been legally pronounced with reference 
to all of our cases, it has been necessary to use terms of this kind 
in classifying delinquent conduct. Upon the basis of data gathered 
by the field-workers we have established for each case the ‘ principal 
offense’’ or that which in our judgment has been of the most serlous 
consequence so far as the individual in question is concerned. In most 
cases this represents the last offense, usually the act which was con- 
sidered by the probation officerg and Juvenile Court judge to be indi- 
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Fig. 19. Distribution of principal offenses by social intelligence groups. 
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cative of conditions which call for commitment to an institution. In 
some cases the principal offense represents the form of conduct which 
has been most often repeated, or which is most characteristic of the 
delinquency, whether or not it happened to be the last offense. In 
Appendix Table I and elsewhere in this report, a list of offenses for a 
given individual is listed in order of their importance, beginning with 
the principal offense. 

Relative frequency of offenses. The distribution of principal of- 
fenses by social-intelligence groups is given in Table IV and shown 
graphically in Fig. 19. It will be seen that nearly all intelligence 
groups are represented in all offenses except those with but a few 
cases reported. -Dividing the total number into so many small groups 
leaves opportunity for little more than conjecture as to the relation 
between the social-intelligence group and the nature of the offense. 
Feeble-mindedness occurs in all offenses, and if we eliminate those 
ot less than 20 cases, in each instance it runs not far from 30 per cent, 
which is our proportion for all offenses combined. An attempt has 
been made in Fig. 20 to compare the extent of feeble-mindedness 
tor the different offenses. It is evident that feeble-mindedness is more 
closely associated with some offenses than with others. Forgery, 
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drunkenness, and larceny have the least proportions, while murder, 
arson and assault have the greatest proportions. Care should be taken 
in reading Fig. 20 to note the number of cases on which the percent- 
age of feeble-minded for each offense is based. The offenses occurring 
with the least frequency for the entire group invariably fall at the 
extremes of this curve and for these the numbers are too small for 
the percentages to be of much value for comparative purposes. The 
offenses occurring with the greatest frequency all occur nearer the 
inedian of the distribution in Fig. 20. This suggests that with a large 
number of cases of murder, forgery, ete., the proportion of feeble- 
minded would probably more nearly approach the common average. 
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Fig. 20. Distribution of principal offenses according to the percentage 
of feeble-minded in each. 

Probably a better idea of the relation between the several oi- 
fenses and the intelligence of the offender can be obtained through 
a study of the distribution by intelligence quotients in Fig. 21. Here 
cach circle represents one boy, the distribution of circles being ex- 
actly the same as in Fig. 3. In this case, the principal offense for eack 
boy is represented by its appropriate abbreviation, placed within the 
circle. The offenses are distributed, so far as possible, so that they 
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may be found in order of frequency from top to bottom, beginning 
with stealing, burglarly, ete. Because of the unavoidable lapping, 
Table V has been prepared, to show the range of I.Q’s. and. the 
median I.Q’s. for each offense. The ranking of the offense frequencies 
by median I.Q’s. differs but little from the ranking in Mig, Zion 
which the proportion of feeble-mindedness only was considered. 

We are unable to draw any definite conclusions from these figures 
as to the relation between the grade of intelligence and the nature 
of the offense. If we discard the five offenses having fewer than 14 
cases, upon the assumption that smaller numbers would have little 
significance, we obtain a distribution in order of median 1.Q’s. as 
follows: 
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From this hst we might note (a) the relatively high median 1.Q. 
for truancy, which is probably the least consequential of all the of- 
fenses; (b) the low median I.Q. for forgery, which suggests that 
this offense requires little ingenuity or skill; (c) the relative positions 
of dependency and immorality, suggesting a definite relation between 
these conditions and low intelligence; (d) the proximity of all of 
these median !.Q’s. to the median I.Q. for all of our delinquents (.81). 
The greatest deviation in this list is but 5 points from the general 
median. 
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Omitting dependency, which, of course, is not an offensel, we 
have divided the remaining 13 conditions into three groups: (1) of- 
tenses against property; (II) offenses against the person; (III) of- 
Yenses against the peace and order of the community. The complete 
classification is shown in Table VII. <A definite inferiority may be ob- 
served in the intellectual average for Group II, as judged by the 
median I.Q. It is true that we have introduced a low I.Q. by in- 
cluding the offense of murder, of which there are but two cases, but 
we have likewise included arson, assault, drunkenness, and highway 
robbery, which, if omitted, would leave the data favorable to the 


1. The reasons for including dependency with the offenses in the fore- 
going tables and diagrams are explained in a later paragraph. 
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same inference; i. e. that the average intelligence of boys whose prin- 
cipal offense is one of personal injury is lower than that of boys who 
have committed offenses chiefly against property or against the peace 
and order of the community. — 

This inference is in accord with other recent observations. Most 
cthers, however, have referred exclusively to the proportion of men- 
tal defectives among persons guilty of different forms of conduct. 
Rossy (50) in studying 300 male prison inmates found (a) the high- 
est proportion of feeble-minded (35.3 per cent) among sex offenders 
and (b) the lowest proportion (15.5 per cent) of feeble-minded among 
prisoners guilty of crimes against property. Bowers (5) finds a 
greater proportion of crime against the person (referring particularly 
to murder and sex offenses) among the mentally defective than crimes 
against property (referring to larceny and burglary). We can hardly 
infer, however, that any particular level of intelligence is typical or 


TABLE VII. CLASSIVICATION -OF PRINCIPAL. OFFENSESAINTSO 
, LARGER GROUPS.WITH REFERENCE TO SOCIAL 


CONSEQUENCE. 
(DEPENDENCY. NOT INCLUDED. HERE) 
CLASS I: -OF FENSES AGAINST ‘PROPERTY, 65.9 PER CEN® 


SLC ALIN een tha ee ees et ed y......114 cases, median I.Q. .81 
Bmglaiinys ee a ee Sess, aes 110° cases, median: 1-O.S79 
Paneeiy’ ae eee ee es ote 49 cases, median I.Q. .84 
UOT SOU i: tected ott ee ee ete 8 14 cases, median I.Q. .80 
PRESOU tiple skecitwee near soarieiseens GO Cages, aedinn e746 
Total for Class I, 292 80 
CLASS IL, OFFENSES AGAINST THE PERSON, 142°PER CENT. 
iPomvoraltity,’ 2.22 es Sipe te wo. 42 0cases, macdian- I-Oue75 
POS CONAN. ss Seed hee orth sn ee eed Pe 11 cases, median 1.Q. .79 
Highway -Robbety “2:2... geal Bea 8 cases, median I.Q. .78 - 
AACE GT! poe eae en eo Reese ae Zz cases, median 1.O.462 
Total for Giaen iL 03 - a3 


CLASS LH. OFFENSES AGAINST PEACE AND ORDER, 19.9 PER 


Incorrigibility. PIRSS AUG ere Ce haces Re RMOR ES 36 cases, median I.Q. .82 
Viae Caney ie Abe bog Rs. ee Ed eee 25 Castssmedian dOvrs0i4 1 
APTA SOEs eh acne Man peices 21 cases, median I.Q. .84 
Drunkenness: (nc. ee ane 6 cases, median I.Q. .74 


Total for Class Til, 88 .80 
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representative of any group of delinquents with reference to the kind 
of offense. 

Predominance of property offenses. The overwhelming propor- 
tion of offenses against property (Table VII), 65.9 per cent in com- 
parison with 14.2 per cent of offenses against the person and 19:9 
per cent against peace and order, suggests the importance of the prop- 
erty-rights question in the study of delinquency. This kind of mis- 
conduct is by far the most common in all groups of delinquent boys 
and occurs in still greater proportions among court cases than among 
those who have been committed to institutions. The apparent weak- 
ness in ability to appreciate the ownership of property is one of the 
earliest indications of potential delinquency. : 3 

In feeble-minded persons it is not difficult to explain the failure 
of the property sense to develop normally. Children under -eleven 


years of age are very apt to take or destroy things with little thought 
of the resulting loss or inconvenience to the owner. Feeble-minded 
boys and young men, eighteen, nineteen and twenty years of age are 


essentially children of less than 12 years. As long as feeble-minded 
persons are allowed to be at large, we may expect nothing else than 
that their reactions toward the property rights of others will be of 
no higher level than that of children. There is also good reason to 
believe that in young adults this form of misconduct is much more 
serious than in younger children, because of the habits formed during 
years of physical growth. Moreover, the added strength and endur- 
ance of young men permit of offenses which younger children are not 
likely to commit. i 

In the case of more intelligent persons this weakness in compre- 
hension or exercise of judgment concerning the property rights of 
others is not so easily explained. We cannot say that average-normal 
cr superior boys 16 years of age or over do not understand such 
rights, excepting of course those who are for some reason extremely 
ignorant, cases of which we. have yet, to find. In the two previous 
chapters, several bright boys are deseribed, who are shown by their 
historical records to have early in life developed or acquired strong 
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tendencies to steal and destroy property. These tendencies may per- 
Laps be explained by the feebleness of inhibiting qualities (Chapter 
1X) or it is possible that it may be largely due to the force of ex- 
ample. The latter view would at least be more nearly in accord with 
common opinion. | 

Stealing. By this offense we refer to theft of money or articles 
to the value of less than $50.00. It includes for the most part articles 
of ordinary use from which a boy may derive personal pleasure or a 
small profit. Bicycles, money, pigeons, rabbits and junk are the most 
common objects for petty stealing. Following are some individual 
examples listed by increasing intelligence quotients: 


I.Q. .66—Stole sacks and food from stores. Food not stolen because of 
hunger or necessity. Sacks sold for “spending money”. 

I.Q. .73—Colored boy. Stole money entrusted to him to buy groceries for 
the family 

1.Q. .75—Stole small amounts of money from home and other boys. Hid 
money, probably buried in ground, and usually forgot where it 
had been hidden. Also stole bottles to exchange for pennies. 
Parents in reasonable circumstances, 

T.Q. .75—Stole junk and sacks. 

I.Q. .82—Stole money in very small quantities, but with regularity, from 
the man by whom he was employed. 

I.Q. .98—Stole pigeons from neighbors. 

I.Q. 1.04—Several offenses. Admitted having stolen 25 bicycles at different 
times. 

I.Q. 1.07—Stole fishing-tackle, rabbits, bicycles. 

I.Q. 1.18—After parents’ home burned, stole $40—all they had left. 


Burglary. Refers to entering or breaking into a house or other 
building with intent to steal. Examples: 


I.Q. .55+With some Indians attempted to break open a bank safe. Indians 
escaped. This boy and his younger brother (both feeble-minded) 
committed to an institution. 

I.Q. .69-—-Caught in the act of robbing a private dwelling. Had been in 
jail 5 times previously on charge of larceny. Had also stole a 
number of bicycles. While on parole committed another burglary 


I.Q. .85—Attempted to break open a safe. 
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I.Q. .85—Broke into a church, damaged property to the value of several 
hundred dollars. 
I.Q. .96—Burglarized the home of a relative. 
I.Q. 1.04—Forced the door of a private garage, and stole a license number 
for his own machine. 
I.Q. 1.07—Burglarized a private dwelling. 
Larceny. Involves theft of money or property to the value of 


$50 or more?. The most common of these articles are motorcycles and 
automobiles. Examples: 
I.Q. .59—Ran off with motorcycle. Destroyed machine when apprehended. 
1.Q. .73—With other boys stole a quantity of sporting goods. 
1.Q. .78—Stole two motorcycies and horse and buggy. 
I.Q. .87—Stole automobile tires. 
I.Q. 1.02—Stole motorcycle. 
I.Q. 1.10—Stole an automobile, in which he attempted elopement. 
Immorality. Includes sex offenses only. Many of these offenses 
which have been the principal cause of commitment in approximately 
S per cent of the total number of cases are of extremely serious con- 
sequence, but for obvious reasons are not discussed in detail here. 
The youthful sex offender, whatever his grade of intelligence, is a 
problem in himself. His delinquent conduct has taken on a form 
which makes him a far worse menace to society than are those who 
commit offenses against property. As we have already seen, im- 
morality ranks relatively low in the distribution of offenses by intelli- 
gence. The proportion of feeble-minded among sex offenders is 
higher than that for most others. This in part accounts for the dis- 
gusting form which some of these acts have taken. 
Sex offenders, like other delinquents, often commit other offenses. 
Of 42 sex offenders, in only 6 cases is immorality the only offense, 
although in 26 cases it is the principal offense (Fig 5). Following 
1s a list of other offenses and the frequency with which each occurs 
among 42 sex offenders: 


See aitngi.. 0. ALOE Gees | eh eA eA ee 19 cases 
VCE (OR ey EM cs ae Ola MR TL DE Ps OES OY a rahe 16 cases 
LS TOE TRAD aL Te ARs ARs Meee omer ae oe nes AU SO RmRENNT RE Y 7 cases 


2. Legally, a distinction is made between “petit larceny” and “grand 
larceny” referring to whether the value of the stolen goods is less or more 
than $50.00. In juvenile cases the stealing of articles of small value is not 
usually designated by either term. 
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Larceny. ..45.- eae aren asses bese aera tert seue nce seunet esarvacneshenacae 5 cases 
Bhircliaty ee Ose eee Sie eee ee Se 5 cases 
WViaA@ranCyy, sok see ats eee as fcpe accneieacanectee-ctetons 3 cases 
SANE pea hace 2 Beet tatead teen canner eats Mae Raat tale ORE 
Highway Robbery: 2.05. ose seo ne eres eee 1 case 
TROP RET Ne toe a le ee ee) a oe eee a eet 1 case 
Tammnvorality. “al One ye age erie cee ee eee 10 cases 


The following are éxamples of sex offenses of boys of different 

intelligence levels: 
I1.Q. .60—Rape. Little girl. 
I.Q. .72—Rape. Little girl. Also immoral associates. 
1.Q. .74—Incest. Younger sister. | ye 
I.Q. .80—Rape. Four little girls. Several other sex offenses. 
I.Q. .81—Crime against nature. 
1.Q. .88—Sodomy. 
I.Q. 1.11—Rape. Daughter i employer. 

| Incorrigibility. Refers to cases who are entirely beyond the con- 
trol of their parents or guardians. It usually involves a flat. refusal 
to obey the parents, and a desire on the part of the child to be his 
own censor wihout regard to supervision. In all eases classified Fitts 
corrigible’’ the conduct has been noticeably bad in contrast with con” 
ditions which are common in the family. Examples: 


UP Mig 


I.Q. .77—Has violent temper. Attacked mother when could not have’ his 


own way. Would stay away from home ‘because of unwillingness 
to. obey parents. 


IQ. .92—Attacked mother on seveyal occasions with chairs and | othe 


articles df furniture. Refused to obey rules of common home 
conduct. 


I.Q. .97—Very unmanageable. Fine home. Several ‘other children in 


family, none of whom give any trouble. Parents kind and tolerant, 
. but unable to control him. 


jy Q. ij ==C ould not be controlled by parents. Was pinced aa several hives 
homes, but with the same result. Only under strict discipiine 
and constant supervision can be managed. 

Dependency. This condition refers primarily to the lack or 
inadequacy of parental supervision. It is not, of course, an offense. 
The use of the term does not always mean that the child in question 
has committed an offense, but it happens that few of our cases have 
been committed because of dependency alone. Although frequently 
given as the principal reason for court action, usually the history 
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shows that delinquent conduct had already occurred, or was about to 
develop. This recognition of potential delinquency, which will be 
referred to in a later chapter, marks a distinct advance in the pre- 
vention of juvenile crime. 

Of our 27 cases in which dependency is given as the principal 
reason for commitment, two were incorrigible, one immoral, one a 
truant, and one had conimitted forgery. In 76 additional cases de- 
pendeney is given:as one of the principal reasons. Many of the latter 
cisés are evidences of thé'failure to take adequate preventive meas- 
ures when delinquency was imminent. More detailed studies of the 
intelligence of dependent. children are reported by Terman and 
Wagener (58), Fernald (22), and Willams (63). 

1.Q. 1.10—Lived with grandparents, who were unable to give adequate super- 
vision. 

TQ. .95—Ran away from, an unfavorable home. 

1.Q. .80—Mother a widow, whol'y dependent on charity, unable to support 

: her. family. 

I1.Q. .77—Parents left home wisioat ohne provision for. the boy. 

1.Q. .61—Parents taken prisoners during Mexican revolutionary outbreaks. 
Boy came to California when about 8 years of age. Nothing further 
known of family. i 
Vagrancy. This includes aimless wandering, especially when as- 
sociated with or resulting in offensive conduct. Vagrancy has been 
shown to be closely related to hereditary weakness of the inhibitory 
powers, and subsequent failure to control the wandering impulse. 
Juvenile vagrancy occurs among’ our eases in all ages from 9 to 19 
vears inclusive, the median being 14 years, the same as the whole 
median: The family history usually shows hereditary nomadism, 
which in most cases explains the early expression of this offense. 
Vagrancy is usually associated with other offenses, particularly steal- 
ing and immorality. Following are examples of what is meant by 
our use of the term: bie 
LQ. 1.04—Wandered around the country, sleeping in alleys, old buildings, 
etc., and stealing junk. 

LQ. .90—“Leading the life of a common hobo”. 

VQ. ~79—Found sleeping in old houses on rags, etc. 

1.9. .60—Refused a position paying $40 per month and keep, in order to 
go “bumming.” 
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Truancy. By this is meant habitwal or serious unexcused absence 
from school. In most of our eases truancy has been associated with 
one or more of the following conditions: (a) dislike for school 
work; (b) dislike for some particular teacher; (¢) inability to do the 
work assigned; (d) general unrest, due to inability to control the 
wandering impulse; (e) disagreement with principal or teachers over 
other offenses. It seems unnecessary here to cite examples of truancy. 


‘lark (11) reports an interesting and Sa at summary which in- 
cludes representative cases. 


Forgery (and embezzlement). Includes the passing of fictitious 
checks, forging endorsements and taking entrusted funds for per- 
sonal use. Fol’owing are some examples: 

1.Q. 1.11—Forged’ several checks while employed as bookkeeper. When 
refused an increase’ in salary (which was at that time $125 per 
month) embezzled nearly one thousand dollars from his employers. 

I.Q. 1.02—Passed a number of forged checks. Had a good home. No need 
for money. Father had him work and earn the necessary money 
to make up the deficit. 

I1.Q. .72—Cashed six worthless checks. Amounts $10 to $45. 

I.Q. .67—Attempted to pass a fictitious check in a bank in which his father 
was janitor. 

Assault. This includes attack with intent to do bodily harm. As 
used in this study it does not refer to sex cases. This form of con- 
duct is usually associated with violent temper, the offenses being 
committed during an emotional outburst. Following are examples: 
I.Q. .96—Purpose:y tripped another boy, fracturing his skull. 

I.Q. .79—Attacked man with a knife. 

1.Q. .69—With some playmates, jumped on one of their number purposely 
and broke his leg. The playmate will probably be a cripple for life. 

Highway Robbery. Refers to forcible searching or demands for 
money on public highways. It is interesting to note that of our eight 
eases In which highway robbery is the principal offense, only three are 
average-normal intelligence. Examples: 

I.Q. 1.11—He'd up street car, and assaulted conductor when the latter re- 
sisted. 

I.Q. .87—Held up a number of drunken jnen. 


I. Q. .78—With boy ‘‘geng’’, held ud and robbed in a systematic way for some 
time. 


Drunkenness. We refer only to uxtreme cases. Occasional use 
of alcohol is not included. Examples: 
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I.Q. 1.22—Was found “intoxicated to insensibility” at 14 years of age. Parents 
had taught him to drink. 

1.Q. .79—In spite of frequent warnings by probation officers, was continually 
“around town drinking”. 

I1.Q. .58—Highly excitab.e boy, age 15 years. Would often become intoxi- 
cated and threaten violence. 


Arson. Refers to intentional burning of buildings. Examples: 
I.Q. .77—Burned school building. 


1.0. .64—Burned the barn of a neighbor for revenge. 
I.Q. .62—Set fire to several buildings. 


Murder. We have but two cases of murder. One, a young man 
whose exact age is unknown, killed the entire family of his employer. 


The other case is a boy 13 years of age who assisted his brother in 
patricide. Neither had committed any other offense. 


Intelligence and probability of apprehension. It is sometimes 
argued that the reason for so large a proportion of feeble-minded 
among offenders is that the more intelligent are not so likely to be 
‘‘caught’’. This is doubtiess a factor in explaining the proportion 
among older criminals who are convicted of a single crime, but ean 
lardly apply to juvenile delinquents. While it is probably true that 
many of the more intelligent offenders escape detection, it is also true 
that some feeble-minded persons escape. Our studies of personal 
histories of juvenile delinquents disclose no important relation between 
intelligence and the rapidity or manner of detection. Few juvenile 
offenses are planned, but are merely incidents in general misconduct. 
For this reason the factor of apprehension is of minor consequence. 

Most juvenile delinquents, before being committed to institutions, 
receive repeated admonitions from the court. It is logical to assume 
that the effect of these admonitions depends directly upon the intelli- 
eence of the offender. This constitutes a weeding-out process which 
probably more than any difference in apprehension contributes to the 
relatively low average intelligence of institution cases. 

Age at principal offense. The distribution of principa! offenses by 
age igs shown in Table VIII. It is interesting to note that. the median 
age for all offenses is approximately the same. The slight deviations 
in the less frequent offenses would probably disappear if data on a 
larger number of cases were available. For the most common offenses 
the median age is 14 years—the median commitment age for the entire 


group. 
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-CHAPTER VIII; -RACIAL DIFFERENCES. 


Preliminary note. Throughout this study our cases are discussed 
and general results stated without referring to racial differences. This 
is done for two reasons: first, because the problem of delinquency in 
California is one which involves many social classes and many 
nationalities, as well as the descendants of three races. No special 
treatment or separate segration is provided for. ‘delinquents of any 
of these classes, nationalities, or races. The same problems, for cor- 
rection and training, apply to all. If a boy habitually steals, runs 
away, or sets fires, it is necessary to place him in custody, whether he 
is White, colored, or Indian, whether he is American or foreign born, 
and regardless of the social status of the family from which he comes. 
It is probable that this will continue to be the case. Therefore, any 
conclusions which would be ‘of practical value for delinquency in this 
and other states where similar conditions prevail must be based 
upon the study of non- -selected cases. 

The second reason for cenaienne the geicaucu population as a 
whole instead of by races is that we have been thus far unable to 
fnd qualitative differences in intelligence which can be attributed to 
racial influence. Although the races seem to differ in the general 
levels about hich the intelligence of their individual members most 
commonly fall, there is no general rule which would serve for elim- 
inating the, members of any race which would not serve equally well 
for eliminating individuals for many other reasons. This chapter is 
written with a view to pointing out what differences have been found, 
to what extent they modify our individual results, and to explain 
why we feel justified in grouping our cases as we have. This analysis 
will also be of use in making our results comparable in detail with the 
results of other investigations which include one race only. 
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Extent of racial groups. The racial groups represented among 
our 470 cases are: (a) White, 72.6 per cent, including members of the 
Caucasian race only; (b) Mexican-Indian, 15.1 per cent, including 
persons of Indian or part Indian descent, and (ce) Colored, 12.3 per 
cent, including American born negroes. 


TABLE IX. RACIAL COMPOSITION OF OUR 470 CASES. 


Race Number Per Cent 
Vat Gr OW Gc) eee 5/2) ae Se oe 72% 
Mexican-Indian .......... 7 GS SI Sead 51 
COlefed GA el or ort ee! gee $255 

SIO ey i eee ae AS AS 100.0 


Of the White group, 94 per cent were born in the United States. 
The 6 per cent foreign born are mainly from Canada, England, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, and Russia. All of them speak, write, and under- 
stand the English language. 

The Mexican-Indian group includes only those who are wholly 
cr in part of American Indian descent. In some cases the nearest 
pure-Indian antecédants are several generations removed. Of. this 
group, 15 per cent were born in Mexico; 85 per cent were born in the 
United States. In nearly all cases one or both parents were born in 
Mexico. Practically all of the Mexican-Indian boys included here 
ave attended schoo] in California or Arizona. All speak, write, and 
understand English, although many converse easily in Spanish. 

The Colored group includes negroes only. All are American born, 
of native parents, and all speak, write, and understand English. 

The proportion of both non-white races is considerably larger 
among our delinquents than in the general population of California. 
The United States Census Report for 1910 gave the following for this 
state: 


IMexican=Natlian sce oe Cee ere. 6.05 per cent. 
Goloned? tae eee eee ee eee 0.9 per cent. 
Thus Mexican-Indians are more than twice as common, and Negroes 


nearly fourteen times as common among committed delinquents as 
in the population of the state as a whole. 
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Fig. 22. Distributions of ages and mental ages by racial groups. Con- 
tinuous lines, chrono.ogical ages; broken lines, mental ages. 


Distribution of mental ages. Fig 22 shows the relative distribu- 
tion of chronological and mental ages for each of the racial groups. 
This analysis is obtained from the data. presented in Fig. 1. 

It will be seen from these distributions that the Whites range in 
age from 5 to 21 years; the Mexican-Indians from 7 to 21; the Negroes 
from 9 to 21. The median chronological age is the same (15 years) 
for all groups. The median mental age is 12 years for the White 
group, 10 years for the Mexican-Indian group, and 11 years for the 
Colored group. Thus in mental age, the negroes as a group fall be- 
hind the Whites, and the Mexican-Indians behind the negroes. The 
relatively lower mental ages of the two latter groups, however, do not 
affect the median for all groups combined, as Fig. 1 shows the same 


Fig. 23. Distribution of intelligence quotients by racial groups. 
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médians as ard found’ here for. the White group alone. It is further 
significant that the very lowest mental ages are among the Whites; 
and that a‘ large proportion of the ‘Mexican- Tneiiens) and Negroes 
exceed the median for the Whites. | 

Distribution of I.Q’s.. Fig. 23 has been prepared by analyzing the 
cata to show the racial distribution of intelligence quotients. Here 
again the relative superiority of the White group is seen.- The median 
1.Q: for the White group (.82) exceeds that-of the Colored group (.77) 
by 5 per cent, and that of the Mexican-Indian group (.69) by 138 per 
cent. The median for all groups combined, however (Fig. 2), is but 1 
per cent lower than the median:for Whites alone. This slight dif- 
ference represents the effect of leaving our cases unselected, instead 
of basing our conclusions on the data of the White group alone. 

' The variability is greatest among the Whites, as might be ex- 
pected in view of the number of cases. The single instance of a 
superior I.'Q. occurring in the Mexican-Indian ‘group suggests that 
with large numbers both of the non-white groups would more nearly 
approach the distribution obtained for‘the Whites. ! 

Social-intelligence groups. Analyzing the social Ancien 
erouping 2 racial composition, ‘we obtain the distribution shown in 
Table X. tag Ox Te tak & 

The Aer of individuals in these groups, as described in Chap- 
ter I, is based solely upon the intelligence quotient and indications of 
social and industrial fitness. To do this requires-the use of standards 
61 Judgment which cannot, in the nature of the case, include allow- 
ances for general racial differences. It has been pointed out that any 
term by which a social intelligence ‘group can be designated (e: g. 
feeble-minded) can be but relative. A number of years ago Binet ex- 
plained that a man may pass for average intelligence in some of the 
rural districts of France, and yet be relatively feeble-minded if forced 
tc compete for his living in the more complex social and industrial or- 
ganization of such a community as Paris. This applies; in a general 
way,'to members of the different races. For example, in the environ- 
ment from which most of our Mexican-Indian' delinquents come, it is 
probable that an individual whose I. Q. is .90’or above would be con- 
sidered relatively superior, The same is true, but in a less degree, of 
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individuals of the colored group. Probably E. F., colored, (1. Q. 1.00) 
will meet fewer persons among his colored friends who are intellect- 
ually his equal, than would a white boy of the same intelligence quo- 
tient, amoung the individuals with whom he is associated. 

Since we know that these general differences exist, it may seem 
at first thought that we should make allowances for them, by using 
the term “‘feeble-minded’’ in the case of colored boys to describe only 
those whose I. Q’s. are less than, say, .65. Such procedure would need 
to be explained upon the ground that a colored boy whose I. Q. is .65 
is probably as intelligent as a white boy whose I. Q. is .70, if each 
ig Judged upon the basis of the average general level for his own 
race. 


TABLE X. DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL-INTELLIGENCE GROUPS, 


BY RACES, 

Group White -Mex.-Ind. Col Total 
WORCCiUNG? (0.855 co oes os ai. oti Di ogee LS a NE 128 
Feeble-minded «2.0.4. OORT! celeste: SO ees Zk ete IE 141 
DNOROI Al ft. sch TSti5 se [gee ee LS 97 
Average. Normal: .:c:.4a.2 GO sae aes es oe 8 SoS epee 90 
SSO 1G) rate rats rey are a ee ee eee Sees ee ae ee 14 

{Roy are ee ee Oe hie aware Tia ame os ee acsahteeee 470 


There are two reasons why allowances of this kind do not seem 
justified, at least in so limited a study as this. The first is that if they 
were, it would be equally necessary to make allowances for different 
groups of individuals within each racial group. If we cannot compare 
white boys and colored boys by the same standard, how can we apply 
a single standard to two colored boys who come from widely different 
social levels? The father of A, colored, is a minister. He draws a 
good salary, has a fine home, and the family associates with the best 
persons in the neighborhood. Can we compare his son with B, whose 
father is a laboring man, of lazy, ‘‘easy going’’ habits? The I. Q. 
of A, the minister’s con, is .73. The I. Q. of B. the laborer's son, is .83. 
\f we alter our estimate of B’s intelligence, rating his higher because 
he came from an inferior social level, and lower our estimate for A, 
(which would be necessary, if we wish to be consistent), we would 
have a greater divergence than is obtained without such alteration. 
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We should. meet*a ‘similar difficulty if we attempted to make our 
standards - of comparison equalize the difference between C, Mexican- 
Tndian, whose father came from a’poverty-stricken home where the 
most wretched ‘conditions prevail, with D, Mexican-Indian, whose 
‘father holds an important position in international diplomatic ser- 
‘vice. Equally difficult would we find the making of allowances for 
the sons of business men with the sons of paupers; boys who have at- 

‘tended city schools with those who are largely self-educated; the 
~ selecting, indeed, could be continued until we reached the smallest 
group possible—the individual. 

, Yerkes and Bridges (70 p. 87) suggest that, although it would 
be necessary to use the same measuring scale in each case, it would 
be well to have norms for the performance of the individuals of each 
-gocial and racial group. They say: ‘‘In the light of our experience 
with both normal and pathological individuals, we are fully convinced 
of the practical importance of comparative studies in racial or ethnic 
psychology. Our city. schools as well as our institutions for the 
eriminalistic and the mentally defective or diseased contain individuals 
of all races and of the most varied hereditary and sociological status. 
Beg Only through familiarity with the nature and de- 
grees of mental ability which is characteristic of the sexes, of various 
ages, races, inheritances, environments, and so on, can the examiner 
understand and fairly evaluate an individual’s performance in a ren- 
tal examination.’’ 

_- The establishing of these racial and social norms, however, would 
not permit us to change our conception of such terms as ‘‘feeble- 
- inindedness’’, ‘‘average-normal’’. ete. It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that there may be a relatively larger proportion of fee le-mindedl 
im one group, either social or racial, as compared with another. But 


- we are convinced that any English speaking Mexican-Indian boy who 


tests 10 years mentally by a fair examination is neither more or 
less intelligent than a white or colored boy of the same mental age. 
Moreover, if his intelligence does not develop beyond that level, he is 
just as truly feeble-minded, so far as concerns his relation to the 
average American community, as a white or colored boy would be 
under the same conditions. The only possible way in which we can 
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climinate him from the feeble-minded group is by saying that he 
would not be considered feeble-minded if he were living among a 
group of average individuals of his own race. But by the same argu- 
ment we could reduce our estimate of the proportion of feeble-minded 
delinquents of the white group; for surely the individuals with 
whom they have always associated, and with whom they are likely 
to be associated in the future, are of a lower level of intelligence than 
that of whites in general. Therefore, it seems a more satisfactory 
method to classify all of our individuals, of all races and classes, by 
ineans of the same standard; and not to overlook intelligence dif- 
ferences among individuals in different social and racial groups, be- 
cause of any general inferiority or superiority of the groups of which 
they are members. It remains to be shown to what extent the stan- 
dards which we have used are satisfactory for purposes of racial 
comparison. 

Analysis of individual test results. The validity of the tests for 
the comparison of races depends mainly upon the extent to which 
we are able to test native intelligence. This is a point which cannot 
be made the subject of discussion here. Whether we have measured 
aative endowment or the results of training need not enter into a 
discussion of racial differences, where the social levels in each racial 
group are of approximately equal variability. We have, however, 
the opportunity for comparison of the races in their relative degrees 
cf performance in the different tests. Such an inquiry is prompted 
by the desire to know whether the Mexican-Indian group would find 
tests involving language. such as giving rhymes. interpreting fables, 
repeating sentences, ete., more difficult than those involving manip- 
ulation—such as arranging a series of weights, finding a ball in a 
circular field, drawing designs, ete. It might be expected, for example, 
that a Mexican--Indian boy would find the test of giving rhymes for 
words considerably more difficult than arranging five wooden blocks 
in order of weight—both of these tests representing, for white children, 
approximately the same general level of intelligence. 

For making this comparison, the tests of all of the boys, of all 
races and ages, testing between the mental age levels of 11-0 and 
i2-0 inclusive were tabulated so that the proportion of successful 
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ovrformances for each test could be obtained. The results are given 
in Table XI. The range of tests include those in years IX, X, XII, 
und XIV of the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale. It will be ob- 
served that this series includes a variety of tests, in which the sub- 
ject is given an opportunity to express his intelligence through 
manipulation, language, numbers, visual imagery, associative reason- 
ing, generalization, orientation, memory, judgment, ete., so that any 
marked racial differences in intellectual make-up or experience should 
at least be indicated in an analysis of this kind. 


TABLE XT. ANALYSIS OF PERFORMANCES’ ON INDIVIDUAL 


TESS BY RACIAL GROUPS, FOR ALE CASES ‘TESTING 
FROM 11-0 TO 12-0 INCLUSIVE. 


White Mex.-Ind. Colored 

Yr. Test Noor « Ye Neos Sr 5% No: sey) Gacsstperioniy 
[OE De ae ee eee 25, 2H 84o 0). 1a5 100 5. 5 yf E00 None 
IS a Wieights.: 2... 66 60 91 Prd ROO) 1019" 90) None 
Ie Chance ec.d2l. af. 4 95 12" 32. 400 oe. ae W.M 
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Per NS ete tos Yara SOF Son 197 6 1,6) 100 9) +O; 100 None 
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Kd WOcabs -(50)..297/ 2.5 00” 83 TE. 9. 82 P10. ..100 Col 
Xe AD SOURCE eo.cex. i 62-83 13310) FZ 11 9 82 None 
Se WWesions — ca... fo af 16 ie on ao Tl” Ae °9 Col, 
Xe Ue Readine 2.24.8 60 47 -78 i ite 192 Oc, Be) SS Mex 
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The vertical columns for each race include the number of in- 
dividuals given each test, the number of ‘‘plus’’ or correct responses, 
and the percentage of correct responses. The extreme right hand 
column of the table indicates whether, for each test, there is (none) 
no superiority of ‘any racial group; (White) an indicated. superiority 


of the ‘White group; (Mex.) an indicated superiority of the Mexican- :; 


indian group, or (Col.) an indicated superiority of the Colored group. 
Close agreement is indicated in 10 tests, superiority of the Whites in 
2 tests, superiority of the Mexican-Indiang in 5 tests, and superiority 
ef the Colored group in 5 tests. In 4 cases the close agreement of two 
groups and a relative inferiority of the third has been indicated. Two. 
of these represent superiority of the two non-white groups; in the re- 
maining two cases the Mexican-Indian and Colored groups are each : 
indicated once. with the White group. : 
| From this analysis it would appear that so far as these cases 
are concerned there is no difference sufficiently consistent to indicate , 
a qualitative racial difference, or to justify the assumption that either 
| of the non-white groups is at a disadvantage because of the ‘‘kind 
of intelligence’’. If the relative proportion of successful responses. 
were an indication, these data would suggest that the Whites, if any, 
were at a disadvantage. For example, both non-White groups excel © 
ihe Whites in the X-year vocabulary index, drawing designs; reading, 
defining abstract terms, arranging dissected sentences, and inter- 
pretirg fables. Some of these, surely, would: show a superiority of 
the Whites if the tests were unfair for some’ ‘reasons which have aut 
times served as a basis for serious criticism. gga 
The number of Mexican-Indien and Colored cases is too smelt to 
sustify general conclusions concerning the validity of the tests for 
fully comparing the intelligence of individuals of different races. We 
believe, however, that we are justified in concluding that in these cases 
Mexican-Indian 11-year intelligence is not qualitatively different from 
White or Colored 11-year intelligence; and that as far as such dif- 
ferences, if present, would act in modifying our results, boys of equal 
tuental ages are intellectually equal, whether they belong to the White, 
Colcred, or Mexican-Indian group. 
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It should be remembered in this connection that the Binet- 
“imon tests are not intended to test the different mental functions sep- 
erately, nor can we assume that any single test is a satisfactory meas- 
ure of any separate function, faculty, or process. Those included in 
the intelligence scale have been selected for the most part because 
of their significance for placing the general level of intelligence. They 
do, however, represent widely different ways in which the general 
level of intelligence may be expressed, and to this extent may be con- 
sidered qualitatively different. 

This conclusion is especially significant for intelligence grouping. 
ti A, White, who is 18 years of age, tests 10-0, and B, Mexican-Indian, 
age 18, tests 10-0, we may with equal fairness classify them as feeble- 
minded ; provided, of course, the supplementary data are sufficiently in 
accord with the test results. It is true that there are more individ- 
uals of B’s race who would have a similar I. Q. than would be found 
in the racial group which A represents. We may, therefore, if we 
wish, say that B is nearer average for his race than is A for his race. 
To base an estimate of his intelligence on such a basis, however, would 
involve the difficulties to which reference has already been made. 
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Offenses. An analysis of the principal offenses, with dependency, 
is given in Table XII. In this distribution we find no striking racial 
differences. There are no particular offenses which are especially 
common to any racial group. The order of frequency for the White 
group is exactly the same as for all groups combined. This, of course, 
would be expected, in view of the predominance of White cases. It 
is interesting to note that there are no cases of dependency in the 
Colored group, although dependency ranks seventh for the White 
group and third for the Mexican-Indian group as the principal rea- 
scn for commitment. We could hardly attach any special significance 
tc this occurrence, in view of the broad legal meariing of dependency. 


TABLE XIII. RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF PRINCIPAL OFFENSES, 
- 4 BY RACIAL GROUPS. 
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Taking the offenses of greatest frequency, we find ranking first, ste.4- 
ing, burglary, burglary, for White, Mexican-Indian and Colored 
groups respectively; ranking second, burglary, stealing, stealing, 
third, larceny, dependency, larceny; fourth, immorality, larceny, im- 
morality; fifth, incorrigibility, immorality, vagrancy; etc. The rela- 
t:ve similarity of the rankings, considering the small number of cases 
> the non-White groups, suggests little influence of race in the com- 
L ission of any single offense. Offenses against property are most com- 
ron in each group, just as in all groups combined. 
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School progress. The distribution of grades reached (Table XIV ) 
shows that the median grade reached for all groups is VI. The Whites 
show no superiority over the Colored group, but they both have 


TAPRE MV: DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES REACHED IN SCHOOE, 
BY (RACIAL GROUPS. -MEDIANS INDICATED BY ©). 
Grade White Mex.-Ind. Colored Total 
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1 ade better progress, by two grades, than the Mexican-Indians. There 
are no cases in the Mexican-Indian group having progressed farther 
t)an the eighth grade, and nearly 50 per cent are in the first three 


TARLE. XV DISTRIBUTION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF 
FEEBLE-MINDED CASES, BY RACIAL GROUPS. (*MEDIANS). 
Age White Mex.-Ind. Cok. Dotal 
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crades. It is difficult to explain this scholastic retardation entirely 
ly reason of intellectual inferiority, in view of the similarity of dis- 
iribution for the Colored and White groups. The language difficulty, 
if there has been any, might show in school progress, notwithstanding 
our failure to find its influence in intelligence tests. At any rate the 
relative pedagogical retardation of the Mexican-Indian group closely 
accords with the retardation indicated by the tests. Reports of 
teachers on the learning rate of Mexican and Indian children suggest 
that their school progress is a fair index of their general adaptability 
and social adjustment. 

Age and feeble-mindedness. In order to see if any relation existed 
between chronological age and race in the feeble-minded group the 
data in Table XV were prepared. Our Mexican-Indian feeble-minded 
boys are slightly younger than the White and Colored boys of the 
Same social-intelligence group, the median age of the two latter being 
the same. The medians oceur go nearly together that the distribu- 
tion may be said to be practically the same 


CHAPTER IX. HEREDITY IN RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE 


AND DELINQUENCY. 


Is delinquency inherited? The subject of the inheritance of erim- 
inality! has been more often a question for theoretical discussion than 
a problem. for scientific investigation. As in many other social prob- 
lems, heredity bears a very close relation to crime and delinquency. 
But no one as yet has shown that the tendency to crime is in itself an 
inherited trait. 

Aschaffenburg (2, pp. 124-129) has summarized the investigations 
of Suchart, Marro, Penta, Hartmann, Kurella, Sighele, Monkemoeller, 
and others. In all of these studies criminality is shown to be greatly 
affected by heredity, but indirectly—i. e. through feeble-mindedness, 
insanity, ete. There is no evidence that criminality in itself 1s ever 
inherited. Even Sighele’s study showing the high degree of crimin- 
alitv which existed for centuries in the outlawed state of Artena *‘does 
not’’, says Aschaffenburg (p. 127) ‘‘prove the hereditary character 
of criminality itself. It may equally as well be attributed to the un- 
fortunate force of example, that smothered good impulses before they 
could be developed’’. 

It is probable that criminality in Artena was greatly influenced 
by feeble-mindedness, insanity, and other traits which we know are 
heritable, and which bear a close relation to the problems of crime 
and delinquency everywhere. 

Aschaffenburg’s summary leads him to conclude (p. 129) that 
‘‘this makes it possible to dispense with the hypothesis that criminal 
tendencies, like artistic talents, for instance, are transmitted from 
parents to children. I expressly say that we can dispense with it, for 
it cannot be refuted or proved.”’ 


1. For purposes of the study of inheritance, “criminality” and ‘“de- 
linquency”, are synonymous. 


(147) 
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Spaulding and Healy (52) in a study of one thousand cases of young 
repeated offenders found no conclusive evidence of hereditary eriminal- 
istic traits, as such. ‘‘Of course, we cannot absolutely deny such in- 
heritance, but judging from our studies, we feel that careful observa- 
tion elsewhere will forward evidence rather against such a theory 
than in favor of it.’’ 

The method followed by Spalding and Healy wag as follows: Of 
the 1000 cases with which the start was made, those were eliminated 
which showed evidence of no prior criminality in the family; from the 
remainder were eliminated those which showed evidences of epilepsy 
or mental defects; from these further elimination was made of all 
cases where other facts were in evidence to clearly explain the erim- 
inality. 


Poval Minber Gi casesinan shalt Lak oo! TSN Le ae ee te 1000 
No. having sufficient data for evaluation of casual fACtOrS. 2 eee. Bega oN 663 
Eliminated because no previous criminality im family 271, leaving ...... 397 


mayalceyatvg: Vitae Je as Ae ee ioe ee ee OU 110 
Eliminated because offender was victim of faulty development factors, 

Serle Angie yet et Le tk atv Maoh ods Act nS Sa ee a 107 

Eliminated because of extremely faulty environment, 61, law iit 46 


hereditary .3, leaving 2. 4 ee Senne CeO lcaes ren ee aS ee 24 
Eliminated because of complex factors, but outside of criminalistic hered- 
Ree as hers (og tae oa eR eee SVs doe At Silk Wm Salen ee eee 15 


This elimination left 15 cases in which to look for inherited ecrim- 
inalistic traits. In every case, however, other factors were found 
which very plainly predominated. ‘‘Peculiar outbursts of temper, 
hypersexualism as a prevailing trait, premature puberty, lack of gven- 
erai mental and moral energy, excess of energy, and lack of mental 
and moral inhibitions, each figures ag the main cause of delinqueney 
in the individual’’. Some of these traits were found to be due to 
heredity, and some not. Some, the authors state, could, under favorable 
circumsances, as easily make for genius as they have here for de- 
linquency. 
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Following the method of Spaulding and Healy we have analyzed 
300 families. Of these there are but 82 which contain two or more 
persons who can be described as criminal, delinquent or potentially 
delinquent. These 82 families constitute 27.3 per cent of the total. 
From these 82 cases the following eliminations were made: 


Because of feeble-mindedness, or epilepsy, 59 cases, leaving.......ccccccccce. ees, 
Because of insanity, or high degree of excitability, including violent 
ROH Gaadiler Cages selica van Ot) Aviso eek ods Lr eee Na ade 12 
Because offense can be traced to the incapacity to inhibit the wandering 
impulse, 4 cases, leaving ......... UA Se Eee Lh is eas 2 aie heat ek Qe 8 
Because of extremely unfavorable home conditions3, 2 cases, leaving........ 6 


Descriptions of these six remaining families follow: 


Family 1. In this case two of the offenders are first cousins. Both have 
been committed to Whittier State School. The boy we examined was 10 years 
of age, I1.Q. .87. He was a persistent truant, and “a confirmed thief” accord- 
ing to the report of the probation officer, who says: “I believe his tendency 
to thieving is inherited from his parents, and more particularly from his 
father’s side”. The father, who is said to have shown criminal tendencies, is 
a painter and separated from his wife. This boy is their only child. The 
other offender, the cousin, was not examined. His offenses were “incor- 
rigibility and frequenting questionable resorts”. 

Family 2. Two brothers, both committed to Whittier State School. 
Good home, father a laborer of good character. (a) Age 14-3. I.Q. .91. 
Offenses, larceny, burglary, vagrancy. (b) Age 16-0. Offenses, larceny, burg- 
lary, vagrancy. Both boys inclined to associate with tramps. 

Family 3. Two brothers, both committed to Whittier State School. (a) 
Age 15-5. I.Q. .87. Truancy, incorrigibility, stealing. Sullen and stubborn. 
(b) Age 12. I1.Q. .98. Had scarlet fever when young, “which left him in a 
nervous state.” Often a truant, expelled from school. Incorrigibility, steal- 
ing, untruthful. Two other children in the family. Neither has given any seri- 
ous trouble. From the probation officer’s report: “Home life poor. Father 
too harsh, mother too lenient. Disagree on discipline of children.” 

Family 4. Colored family. Two boys, half-brothers, committed as de- 
linquents. Father was born in slavery and ran away from his master when 


2. Family includes the boy who has been examined and all of his relatives 
concerning whom information has been obtained. 


3. In these cases all of the children in the family had shown the influence 
of degraded conditions. See Chapter X for discussion of the relation of home 


conditions to delinquency. 
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he was 9 years of age. Was of a wild, roving disposition. Was in the army 
for several years. Became first sergeant. Since retiring from army has been 
a street worker and janitor, Is now janitor ‘n a Federal building. Has been 
alcoholic, but is now an abstainer. Nearly all of his known relatives were 
slaves. His mother was an illegitimate child. His oldest son was commit- 
ied to a reformatory upon a charge of stealing. Younger son committed to 
Whittier State School at 15 years of age. I.Q. .81. Borderline case. Offenses, 
stealing and truancy. Is of a roving disposition. His mother is probably 
feeble-minded. A daughter, said to be “like her mother; not very quick at 
learning”. The home is neat and well-kept, and is located in a good neighbor- 
hood. 

Fam‘ly 5. Colored family. Father was a laborer, now dead. Two boys, 
brothers, committed to Whittier State School. Burglary and habitual truancy 
in both cases. Older brother now dead, killed in an accident. Younger 
brother committed at 14 years of age. Age when examined, 19-2, Mental 
age 13-0. LO. .81. . Borderie... Reached sixth rade in school, Ne jother 
cases of delinquency or criminality found in the family. 

Family 6. Mexican family, high grade. Father held a responsible position 
in international diplomatic service. Two sons comm 'tted to Whittier State 
School. No other cases of delinquency or criminality found in family. Older 
boy committed at 13 years of age. Not examined, but probably of nearly 
average-normal intelligence. Sullen dsposition. Offenses, burglary, stealing 
and incorrigibility. Younger boy: Age when examined, 13-5. Mental age 12-2. 
I.Q. +91. - Average-normal group. Offenscs, stealing, truancy, . Left _ home, 
he says, on account of older brother’s abusiveness. Became associated with 
another boy, when the thieving began. Later, while on parole, returned for 
stealing. 


Since the causes of delinquency in individual eases cannot be de- 
termined at the present time with any degree of reliability, we must 
refrain from attempting to analyze the foregoing more closely. It is 
evident that in no case is there any striking characteristic which could 
serve as a definite explanation. None of these boys (at least among 
those who have been examined) is definitely feeble-minded. Two are 
borderline cases (1.Q. .81) and of a level of intelligence which might 
he interpreted by some investigators as indicative of feeble-minded- 
ness. Perhaps case 4, where two other members of the family are 
probably feeble-minded could be explained away, but it should be 
noted that the home conditions are good. In case 3 delinquency on the 
part of the younger brother might be explaiued by the condition sup- 
posed to have resulted from fever. But these same conditions are algo 
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found in the older brother, who is not known to have had such an ill- 
ness. The home conditions in this case were probably below average, 
and they are more likely to have caused the delinquency of the boys 
than is the delinquency to have resulted from traits inherited through 
the father. In case 1 we have more evidence than in any other upon 
which to base an assumption of inheritance of delinquency. At least 
such an explanation would be supported by facts to a much greater ex- 
tent than are many of the commonly supposed eases. It is not at all con- 
clusive, however, and it is possible that the force of example in this 
family may be sufficiently strong to overbalance the evidence of 
heredity. 

Excepting case 1, no two offenders in any family occur in gue- 
ceeding generations. All are offspring of persons who are not known 
to have been criminally inclined. It ig still possible, however, that the 
delinquency may have been a direct result of inheritance. Applying 
the ‘‘factorial hypothesis”’ (Morgan, 40, p. 208 ff.) to human inheri- 
tance it is possible that the tendency to delinquency may be a charac- 
ter which is “‘the product of a number of genetic factors and of en- 
vironmental conditions’. Thus, numerous individuals in previous 
generations may have carried the same hereditary factors, but not in. 
the combinations which are most likely to produce delinquency. This 
hypothesis would, of course, serve also as an explanation of delin- 
quency in families where there is but a single ease; but the presenes 
of two or more offenders in the same generation, with the lack of evi- 
dence for any other explanation, increases the probability that the 
hypothesis may stand. | 

Of the inheritance of delinquency in the sense in which it was 
sought by Spaulding and Healy, we have but one, and that an’ tn: 


certain, case, and this is but one of 300 families. Even if this could 
be conclusively proved, the resulting proportion would be negligible 


for practical purposes. We may conclude then, that if inheritance 
is a true cause of delinquency, it must be due to the way in which in- 
herited factors are combined in certain individuals. 

Inheritance of related factors. The fact that 30 per cent of our 
cases are feeble-minded, and that more than 50 per cent are below 


average-normal intelligence, is quite significant for a consideration 
of inheritance. The great majority of these children of the different 
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relative levels of intelligence have come from families where the same 
levels are common. Approximately 67 per cent of our feeble-minded 
boys have come from families in which there are other feeble-minded 
persons. About 50 per cent of those who are highly excitable have 
highly excitable relatives. Similar proportions are found for other 
traits which are contributing factors in delinquency. In some of the 
families there is evidence that the capacity for inhibiting certain un- 
desirable tendencies has been consistently weak among the members. 

It is certain that stock from which delinquent children have come 
is decidedly more ‘‘tainted’’ with socially undesirable traits than is the 
stock from which ordinary children come. Of 300 families covered by 
cur field-work, information has been secured concerning 3871 indi- 
viduals who are related to the delinquent boys included in this study. 
We are not concerned here with all of the traits which have been 
found, but only those which have a direct bearing on the relation of 
social conduct to intelligence. The following summary shows the 
extent to which some of the traits studied have been found in the 
population which has produced these delinquent boys: 


ANIRTIIDE RA @ IA LAU 92S) b ooo et epee is alt ne Te eet Dee ote gare 300 
oval aatisamer soir qkeroOle: - ic.) eilece cc te > cea! A ee ee a 3971 
NUNC Samed sires ee Ween tS se a ap hee te, US Ader Se ae eee te 2290 
SUC, POEL OG eR SAN RC Rete Na er aE SANE Se ae RE ORL eee AP td Sl een ESR 1681 
Comumutted toa Writer 5 ate School. 8 ee 308 
Committed to» other imstitutionss..2:.2.0.)22...2 este ay Stal Pa eee eee 54 
Kaown-to: be ol normal antelligeuce.... ds scone ae Se 635 
Known to be of superior intelligence....................- bE ee en ter yeah te ake ee Be L7, 
Karown. to ‘be feeile=naimnded Ct he ee 298 
LGnommiito: De VAleOhOliG Son Rew cas ghee Vie i AE eect eee tan 209 
Known to be insane......... Dir a a ee Pee AES A Pa eMC a el Dee FO) Re 18 
Kiowa tor be highly excitable... 2! st eee ks De ee ee A 91 
Kone want bone “Cripnamal a3 ro. Be dere Scien 2 A he lead & tae eee OO Ze 
Keowimoupe tubercular, | 2t.2. 0% 0 oyna hein Meee eae eles gue tele ene 68 
inowa owe -sextially iinmorale (2 Pk ee ee ee eine: 159 
Classined as potential delinquents: 2... teat oo. eee ao oe ee 40 
Stillborn, tor died an early: intaney Ate een oe eee et See Shee 58 


4. Dors not include persons classified as delinquent. A group of the 
“criminally inclined” might be made by adding the number of delinquent, 
criminal, and potentially delinquent persons. This totals 421, or approximately 
11 per cent of the whole. 
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Heredity and feeble-mindedness. Of 950 persons (in the fore- 
going summary) of known intelligence, we have the following pro- 
portions: 


Piverage-normal nteWigen Ce ...t8....c.cce:su eons eee 635 cases 66.8 per cent 
BUD CEION MINCOIIGENCE sot c li nine tet 17 cases 1.8 per cent 
PC RFC =e eC, i .Sae pacads dA, acca ceeinin lp 298 cases 31.4 per cent 

OLE Ee SO, AN Se ROR ee BERT re eet Oe 950 cases 100.0 per cent 


We find a proportion of feeble-minded persons (31.4 per cent) 
among the families of delinquent boys which is strikingly similar to 
the proportion found among the delinquent boys themselves (30 per 
cent). To what extent this is due to the hereditary transmission of 
feeble-mindedness, we have not yet sufficient data to determine, We 
cannot be certain that such transmission has taken place in all cases 
where two or more members of the family are feeble-minded, although 
such an occurrence is not likely to be a coincidence. Goddard found 
that approximately 66 per cent of the cases which he investigated could 
be reasonably attributed to heredity. A more recent report from the 
laboratory under Dr. Kuhlmann, at Faribault, Minnesota, states that 
approximately 75 per cent of the feeble-mindedness represented by 
the inmates of that institution can be explained by inheritance of mein- 
tal defect. 

Whatever proportion may be a direct product of heredity, our data 
show not only that feeble-mindedness is more common among de- 
linquent boys than among public school children (probably 15 to 18 
times as common) but that there is a contrast of similar proportions 
between the families of delinquent boys and the general population. 
This is based upon the assumption that the school children who have 
seen measured for this purpose constitute a sufficiently representative 
body. 

A number of family charts are shown here which may serve to 
indicate the prevalence of feeble-mindedness in the families of de- 
linquent boys. An interesting fact in this connection is that in some 
vases the boy himself is not feeble-minded, but has come from sur- 
roundings which are almost invariably a consequence of feeble-mindea- 
ness of the parents or other relatives. In some cases there has not 
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been sufficient feeble-mindedness in the family to assure us that the 
defect has been transmitted. In other cases this is more certain. 
The families may be summarized as follows: 


I 
’ 2 3 4 
a 0 
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Fig. 25. Family, of F-21. Fig. 26. Family of F-94. 


Fig. 25 and Fig. 26 show groups of persons all of whom are de- 
feetive. 
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Fig. 27. Family of B-12. 


Fig. 27 shows a delinquent boy of borderline intelligence, in a 
family of children, most of whom are apparently normal, but of a 
feeble-minded father and epileptic mother. 


Fig. 28. Family of F-119. 


Fig. 28 shows a feeble-minded delinquent boy who is an offspring 
of parents, one of whom is feeble-minded, from feeble-minded stock, 
and one alcoholic and tubercular, but from apparently normal stock. 
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Fig. 29. Family of F-121 and N-10. 


Fig. 29 shows one feeble-minded and one normal boy of feeble- 
minded and borderline parentage. The feeble-minded boy became 
delinquent. 
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Fig. 30. Family of B-112. 


In the family shown in Fig. 30, a man who may be feeble-minded, 
produced by his feeble-minded wife eleven children, five of whom 
died in infancy, and two of whom (one a dull-normal) became de- 
linquent. 


Fig. 31. Family of F-19. 


Fig. 31 shows a feeble-minded man mated to an excitable, but 
probably normal woman. Of their five children one was feeble-minded 
and delinquent; two were normal; two died in infancy. 
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Bigs, 32,” Pamnily.-of 2-58. | 

Fig. 32 shows a case of one dull-normal, and one probably feeble- 
minded, and two feeble-minded children produced by feeble-minded 
parents. It is interesting to note here that the oldest of these child- 
ren became delinquent, although apparently of the highest intelli- 


gence in the family. 
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ig. 35. amily ‘of 6-50, 
In Fig. 33 the mother of the boy is known to be feeble-minded, 
but little is known of the father’s side. There were three feeble- 
minded and one doubtful of eight children. Two were delinquent. 
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Fig, 34... Family of #-127. 

In Fig. 34 the father is normal, but highly excitable. The mother 
is of borderline intelligence as nearly as can be determined by the 
field-worker. Of their ten children, three were feeble-minded and 


highly excitable. One became delinquent. 
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While these families are not sufficiently complete to serve as ma- 
erial for inquiry concerning herediary laws, they illustrate the fact 
that many of our delinquent boys come from families where sociai 
misconduct may be explained by inherited disgenic factors. Whether 
a boy himself is feeble-minded is of little consequence in explaining 
his delinquency if one parent is feeble-minded, or if the intelligence of 
his parenys is such that the family ig certain to locate in unfavorable 
surroundings. The presence of even one feeble-minded individual in 
a family may *ndicate a weakened stock of which the delinquent con- 
duct of any child may be an expression. if 


Insanity. Of the 470 cases of delinquents committed to institu- 
tions, four have been adjudged insane. There are many more cases, 
however, bordering closely upon insanity, or who show indications Of 
developing some form of mental aberration. In other cases the pres- 
ence of insanity or other nervous disease in the family has been found 
related to the delinquency of boys who themselves are not neuropathic. 
Healy (32, p. 240) points out that the relation between mental in- 
stability and delinquency is not given sufficient attention, owing to 
the fact that many cases ‘‘may not be classified under the head of any 
of the text-book types of mental diseases.’’ He further states: one is 
clear that for the protection of society a different notion of what con- 
stitutes mental aberration or insanity should prevail, so that thege 
unusually dangerous types (cases described by him) might® ‘De ‘per- 


manently segregated.’’ aitgia DOS 


OV 
Following are some examples of our insane and near- ingane,< cases: 


& 


Bits aE 
(a) I.Q. .55: (See Case F-10). Committed to asylum. Threats of;vadlenés. 
Extremely nervous and irritable. Hallucinations. | , Extremely 
talkative. Many imaginary schemes discussed. Sn ee eon 
(b) I.Q. .59: Violent fits of temper, especially when under. “influence of 
liquor. Makes threats at all times. qitaoLoil We 
‘(c) -I1.Q. .64: School physician diagnoses case as “nenvous?0 MsAhity”, 
Jumped from car window of moving train. !'Says!sdreo isi! ait- 
ie able to control his actions. rt vitaso ,eti! 
(d) I.Q. .69: Subject to sudden and violent fits of temper, si Extremely 
nervous." Very irregular ‘in “tests, but obviously fechics 
minded as well as insane. Gone to asx” Mother 
easily “flies off” when irritated. (See Fig. 35). 
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Fig. 35. Family of F-100. 


(e) IQ. .77: Age 8. Kleptomaniac. Exceedingly difficult to keep from 
stealing things. Habit strong for a child of this age. Has 
two brothers, both delinquent. Mother is “queer”. 

(f) I.Q. .79: Flies into a rage with profuse flow of profanity. At other 
times calm and steady. 

(g) I.Q. .82: Has hysterical fits. Very nervous. 

(h) I1.Q. .86: Victim of drug habit. All offenses traced to this cause. 

(1) I.Q. 1.01: Bright boy at times but lapses into extreme absurdity. 

“ Father had violent temper. 
Gj) IQ. 1.02: “Out of his head” at times. 


I Ageat 
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Epilepsy. We have but one case of marked epilepsy, and that is 
obviously inherited. (See family in Fig. 36). This boy’s conduct was 
extremely bad. His attacks were usually preceded by some irritation - 
and signs of anger. His principal offense was stealing. He is now 18 
years of age and at large. This is an unusually defective family. 

Excitability. By this we mean extreme nervousness, but not of 
the form which is usually considered as bordering on insanity. The 
difference, however, is more in degree than in type. ‘‘Excitable”’ per- 
Sons are sensitive, irritable, and easily disturbed. The nervousness 
is sufficiently marked as to handicap them in their ordinary duties. 
‘“‘The most significant symptoms,’’ says Terman ‘‘are emotional and 
volitional. The nervous child is apt to be unstable in its emotional 
life, easily turned from laughter to tears, quick to anger, irritable, 
peevish, etc. There is constant hunger for excitement, and distraction 


Fig. 36. Family of B-127. 


5. ‘Hygiene of the School Child”, pp. 292-293, 
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is sought in a variety of stimulation. The child is not happy without 
an array of playthings or occupations. Numberless idiosyncrasies 
may develop, involving habits of play, work, dress, eating, etc. The 
eccentric child is always a nervous child. Sleep is usually affected. 
The child has difficulty in getting back to sleep, wakes easily, has 
night terrors, gets up peevish, ete. . . . . . Nervous children are 
usually oversensitive to the opinions of others, unable to endure blame, 
and constantly hunger for praise. . . . . . The sexual emotions 
may be prematurely or abnormally developed.’’ 

The relation of these characteristics to delinquent conduct is 
obvious. One could hardly expect normal behavior under the con- 
ditions enumerated in the foregoing description. The tendency to 
steal, to break into houses, to commit sex offenses, to be incorrigible— 
all may be well explained in the case of the extremely nervous child 
of any grade of intelligence. When the condition is accompanied by 
feeble-mindedness the chances of misconduct are greatly increased. 

The occurrence of excitability as a prevailing mood has been dis- 
cussed by Davenport (16) with special reference to the transmission 
of the trait through feebly inhibited human stock. The families of 
many delinquent boys, especially extreme cases of ineorrigibility or 
violent conduct, show strains similar to those found by Davenport. 

Of our 470 cases, 42 per cent have been diagnosed by the school 
physician as being extremely nervous. Great care was taken to make 
these diagnoses conservative, a period of observation preceding a sec- 
ond verifying diagnosis in each case. This proportion is much larger 
than has been found among public school children. In the Salt Lake 
City school survey it was found that 10 per cent of the school children 
were noticeably nervous according to the observations of teachers. 
Assuming this to be a representative proportion, extreme nervous- 
ness is apparently more than four times as common among delinquent 
boys as among non-delinquent children. 

The following are examples of extremely nervous delinquents: 


(a) I.Q. .72: Stubborn. Lazy. Likes to be given authority, but unable to 
have much exercised over him. Selfish. Steals small articles. 
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(b) I.Q. .72: Vivid imagination. Obviously feeble-minded. Continually 
| in motion. Incessant talker. Dreams much. Mind wanders. 

(eye 1.QOi-83: Sex. pervert... Unrehable,, Changeable: Cannot stay tong im 
one line of work. Often needs reprimanding for disobedience. 

(d) I1.Q. .84: Habitual runaway. Has a good home, but prefers sleeping 
in sheds, alley-ways, hay-stacks, etc. Craves excitement. 

(e)* LO’ 87 © Stubborn; irritable.” “Olten: refuses to dress fimeeli;” (Age 
15): -Continually “picking”. a fight. 

(f).. 1:Q...94:, Sex pervert. Probably syphilitic. Said to be. quick to learn, 

(g) 1Q. .96: Strong tendency. to steal. _Bright appearing. Easily irritated. 

(h) EQ. 1.22: Quick temper. Easily angered, Bright, “quick, but “unraly. 
Thinks everyone has a “grudge” against him. 


Alcoholism. The term ‘‘alcoholism’’ is very unsatisfactory, be- 
eause of the difficulty of finding a commonly acceptable definition. 
Following the method of Goddard (25) we have considered as ‘‘alco- 
holic’’ only those persons who are known to often become intoxicated. 
This limitation necessarily excludes a large number who probably 
drink to excess, and who are doubtless seriously affected by their 
drinking. With a view to conservatism, however, Goddard’s definition 
will serve the present purpose. 

Of 300 families covered by field work 111, or 37 per cent, contain 
one or more alcoholic persons. In 47 cases, or 41 per cent of 
our alcoholic families, the boy himself is alcoholic. This represents 14 
per cent of the total number of delinquent boys reported on with ref- 
erence to alcoholism. 

Following is the distribution of families as regards the number of 
alcoholic persons found in each: 
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Nomadism. The inheritance of nomadism in relation to delin- 
quency has been discussed by the writer (64). An analysis of the fam- 
ilies of 24 truants showed 30.4 per cent of the relatives to be nomadic, 
while the families of a group of 24 non-truant delinquents, selected at 
random, showed but 1.2 per cent of nomadism. Hereditary nomadism 
is probably the chief contributing cause of at least 50 per cent of cases 
in which truancy is the principal offense. The family of S-3 (Fig. 
37) is an illustration of the occurrence of habitual truancy_in a fam- 
ily in which the nomadic ampulse ig not normally inhibited... Our con- 
clusions were in general agreement with the findings i Davenport 
(16) which are as follows: 

1, The wandering instinct is a fundamental human instinct, which is, 
however, typically inhibited in intelligent adults of civilized peoples. 2. 
Nomadism is probably a sex-linked monohybrid trait. 3. Sons are nomadic 
only when the mother belongs to nomadic stock. 4. Daughters are nomadic 
only when the mother belongs to such stock and the father is actually 
nomadic. 5. When both parents are nomadic the expectation is that all the 
children will be. 6. The nomadic impulse frequently occurs in families show- 
ing various kinds of periodic behavior, such as depression, migraine, epilepsy, 
and hysteria. In such cases the nomadism is not caused by these states, but 
the tendency may be released by their presence, — 


CHAPTER X. HOME AND NEIGHBORHOOD CONDITIONS. 


_ Delinquency and the home. Of all of the suggested causes of de- 
linqueney, ‘‘poor home conditions”’ is probably the most common. We 
are told by popular writers that delinquency and waywardness are 
almost invariably due to either the carelessness of parents or the ex- 
tremely unfavorable environment into which the child happens to be 
born, A recent book! which may be taken as fairly representative of 
this attitude, reports that ‘‘a careful study of ten thousand children 
who have passed through the Juvenile Court of Philadelphia has 
shown that the presence of these children in the court was due in a 
large proportion of the cases to conditions of home life unfavorable 
to wholesome development.’’ Again, “‘To make all parents under- 
stand that it is through their own inefficiency that the ranks of the 
eriminals gain their largest number of recruits is the next step toward 
saving wayward children and preventing crime.”’ 

It is not difficult to understand why such factors in the produe- 
tion of delinquency often receive undue emphasis to the extent of 
being misleading. A brief and hasty survey at the time of bringing a 
child into the court often reveals conditions similar to those suggested, 
viz: the unfavorableness of home conditions and the ‘‘inefficiency’’ of 
the parents. If the child has come from a dirty, dingy home, it is 
taken as sufficient reason for his stealing, burglarly, arson, incor- 
rigibility, or other offense. If the parents are cruel, it seems only a 
logical consequence that the boy should take to stealing automobiles : 
Of course, in many cases it is difficult to place the blame directly on 
the parents, or upon the neighborhood in which they live. But when 
opportunity affords, it 1s convenient to fix the responsibility on certain 
definite accompanying facts. | 

Those of us who wish to base our conclusions upon facts believe 
‘that there is a rea! need for careful, accurate, unbiased investigation 


1. Schoff: The Wayward Child. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1915. 
p. 34. 


(163) 
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of home and parental conditions. Although ‘‘poor homes’’ and ‘‘in- 
efficient parents’’ are topics of wide discussion, we have had no way 
of agreeing upon the exact meaning of those terms. We have been 
equally at a loss to discuss intelligently ‘good homes’’ and ‘‘efficient 
parents’’. We are not told in the reference to the ‘careful study of 
ten thousand children’’ (ibid) what is considered a satisfactory home, 
or under what conditions children are known definitely to be beyond 
all danger of becoming wayward. The looseness with which these — 
terms are used (and discussed) is, in the opinion of the present writer, 
a serious handicap to the efforts to discover the real causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The study of home and parental conditions is but supplementary 
to the present inquiry concerning the intelligence of the delinquent 
boy. It is not proposed to discuss here the causes of delinquency apart 
from the relation of different causes to the factor of intelligence. There 
is, however, a direct relation between the general level of intelligence 
of individuals and the environment in which they are likely to be 
found. Our results show that the persons of low intelligence have 
usually settled in unsatisfactory neighborhoods, and have for the most 
part poorly kept and ill-furnished homes. A feeble-minded mother 1s 
not likely to keep her home in a neat, sanitary condition unless she is 
supervised by a more intelligent husband or other relatives. She is 
neither greatly concerned with the conduct of her children, nor capable 
of being so. Such a case would provide a relatively common example 
of ‘‘parental inefficiency’’; and many social workers would explain 
the conduct of a delinquent boy wholly upon the ground that the 
‘home conditions were unfavorable’’. This statement, as regards the 
quality of the home conditions, may be true. But the real cause of the 
delinquency lies farther back. It is in all probability a case of in- 
herited feeble-mindedness. The home conditions and the delinquency 
are but different expressions of the same cause. Just so long as 
feeble-minded persons are allowed to produce children, we will have 
‘“noor home conditions’’ and other consequences of mental deficiency 
to explain. 

Our figures have shown that approximately one-third of the 
population from which our delinquents have come are definitely feeble- 
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minded. Since this is so large a proportion in comparison with that 
for the general population it is only to be expected that a larger pro- 
portion of poor homes should be found in the localities where those 
delinquent-producing persons live. _ | | 

But we have also found that not all delinquent boys come from 
‘poor homes’’ in the usual meaning of that term. We have many 
eases of boys coming from very good homes where apparently the best 
of opportunities have been offered, and where the parents have used 
every possible means at their disposal to direct their children toward 
useful citizenship. These prompt us to inquire again: what are the 
home standards which assure us of well-behaved children? ‘Moreover, 
not all children in our ‘*poor homes”’ become delinquent. In the great 
majority of cases but one or two children in a family ever become de- 
linguent, excepting among the definitely feeble-minded. How are we 
to explain delinquency by a ‘‘noor home’’ which does not affect all 
the children alike? 

The ‘‘poor home’’ theory of delinquency is weak and insufficient 
because (a) we have had no standards of comparison by which the 
terms ‘‘good homes’’ and ‘‘noor homes’’ could be commonly under- 
stood; (b) it does not take into consideration the probable causes of 
the ‘‘poor homes’’; and (c) it does not assure us that if the home 
eonditions had been otherwise, the child in question would not have 
been delinquent. | 

The inquiry into the conditions under which these delinquent 
boys have received their early training discloses the following groups: 


I. Parents’ home .........------ SANTOR ae ee ES 80 per cent 
Il. Homes of other relatives....---------r-re----- 9 per cent 
III. Homes of persons not FElALiVeS.-.-.20-+--- 6 per cent 
LV. Institutions ——--.-.-------o---sos:e-estesrentcseceentecenensesentes 5 per cent 


The first group consists of those who have spent their pre-delinquent 
years in the family home, i. e. where one or both parents are living. 
The second and third groups include those who have been adopted into 
other homes. Usually the homes so provided are better than any the 
real parents could have maintained. The fourth group includes those 
who have spent the greater part of this period in institutions (usually 
orphanages). All groups include some illegitimate children, but the 
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greatest proportion is found in the ‘Institution’? group. Likewise 
all groups include some children whose parents are living. Those of 
groups I, II and III have lived in the homes of private families; it is 
these homes, including 95 per cent of our cases, which will be dis- 
cussed. here. 

Method of grading homes. The task of analyzing home conditions 
with reference to all the factors which influence the conduct of child- 
ren requires far more reliable and extensive data than are available 
at the present time. Perhaps it will never be possible to measure home 
influences as accurately as we can measure intelligence. Variable social 
factors do not lend themselves readily to objective measurement. So 
little has been done in that field that there is practically nothing which 
may serve as a tentative norm for comparison. During the progress 
of this study, however, the writer undertook to classify the homes 
of these delinquent boys by means of a tentative scale. On this scale 
the reports of the field-workers were graded and a ‘‘home index’’ 
secured for each home go classified. The items used for the classifica- 
tion are as follows: : 

(I) Necessities: representing the status of the home with ref- 
erence to the ordinary needs of life; income, food, clothing, shelter, ete. 

(II) Neatness: the order and taste in which the home is ar- 
ranged ; also its condition from the standpoint of sanitation and health. 

(III) Size: relative, of course, to the number of persons living 
in the home. 

(IV) Parental conditions: the important facts concerning the 
parents, the extent to which they are living together, and the degree 
of harmony which usually prevails. 

(V) Parental supervision: the extent to which the parents (or 
guardians) exercise their jurisdiction over the physical, mental and 
moral welfare of their children; the quality and fairness of this con- 
trol. | 

Each item, after being recorded, is given a grade on a scale OL. 
points. For purposes of uniformity in grading, a standard score sheet 
has been prepared. This includes 121 condensed sample items from 
homes which have been uniformly reported upon by trained field-work- 
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ers. Samples are given for each item, and for each point, erading from 
1 to 5 inclusive. The method of grading is exactly the same as grad- 
ing handwriting by the Thorndike or Ayres scales, grading ecomposi- 
tions by the Hillegas scale, etc., being a comparison of the quality of 
new data with that of a graded series. One needs but to find the point 
at which the new data are most nearly in qualitative accord with the 
standard data, and to assign the corresponding number of points. The 
home index is found by adding the five item-scores. A second report 
on the scale (reference 66) includes a more detailed description 
of the items, and a copy of the standard score sheet. 


TABLE XVI. HOME INDEX DISTRIBUTION FOR 162 
DELINQUENT BOYS. 


Index Cases Index Cases | 
EAS RIO ok OO aan ge 14 (Median) Ee ee 12 
2 SES GE EIS 1 Tae eee 11 
7 sade Wily BR oT apie be 4 PDR Sih etd ae 12 
/ 12 SG ENE AE 1 50 AY CRIN Ae EGS | 8 
3G 5 ie Soa ee ae eee 5 atic pate eae 10 
CY AOE I ae Re a Z SI IT ee TT He 8 
1S SA aR ceo ae 9 Bhi ena eas 6 
ON We alee 29 Erte 13 YA NE RES ed et REO re! 5 
| eee eee oar tees i Gal, eat 7 
Wer) ORS eS ke i 6 + ae er eee SE 6 
1S RES DaPe ER) CRIES Bie 19 POG 2. eee 162 


Reliability of the method. It is difficult to determine how reliably 
‘this method gives us the true status of the homes, for, so far as the 
writer is aware, there is no other available method for comparison. 
For our purpose, however, it was found so superior to the absence of 
any method that it has been continued to good advantage. So far as 
the scale concerns the accuracy of judgment, the set of standard 
samples has been of decided value. The judgments of two persons 
(65,p.275) agreed closely, even with the tentative standard 
score card as a basis. The use of the revised standard score sheet 
gives still better results. However incomplete the scale is in its pres- 
ent form, it embodies at least six of the fundamental principles upon 
which the accurate measurement of social qualities should be based: 
(a) the method is uniform; (b) it provides objective standards for 
comparison; (c) the gradings of different individuals agree far more 


fay 
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closely with than ra ve scale ; (a) its use requires an accurate 
knowledge of the home ‘based ‘on. ‘personal visits; (e) it includes the 
economic, sanitary, and peteore elements ; ‘(f) it is better than any 
other method yet proposed. | was 

-The homes of delinquent: pone At the'time of this writing the 
owes of ‘162 of our cases have been visited, recorded and graded by 


- trained, field-workers. The index distribution for these is given in 


Table XVI. The range. is from Index 5, which represents very ut: 
favorable conditions, to Index 25, which represents conditions more 
favorable than may be found in most American homes. This wide 


aY?- 


range Breygnts us from accepting the usual assumption that the homes 


aviator boys?. The study of our cases his shown that actheue 
may oceur in homes: ‘of all grades, as ees by this scale. The media 
index is 14. eae fake 

The following are condensed summaries of the home condition 
of some xepresentative cases : Seite ol 


re L 1 


i } CASE ‘STUDIES. OF HOME CONDITIONS. 

ae ctch) cistyaaey INDEX. 5. Cf, 1:1, 1,1) 

: "Necessities. ” (Grade 1): ‘€ontains only bare necessities. Furnishings ole 
dilapidated, cheap. Tables and chairs, broken, hardly fit to use. No comfort 


or modérn improvements. | No pictures or decorations. Income, father’s daj 


‘fabor wages, average about $1.00 a day.. - 
Neatness.. (Grade 1): Everything dirty. Nothing arranged neatly ¢ 
systematically, no resp*ctable. care given to what equipment there is. 
Size. -(Grade 1):. Basement. of a three-story tenement house. Famil 
Cor 5 persons) has bit one room; in th’s they eat, cook, sleep and “live”. 
Parental conditions. (Grade 1): Father and mother living together, tt 
“to be harmonious. Father tubercular, cannot work much. Mother an epilpt 
cripple, has been in an asylum for insane. 
Parental supervision. (Grade 1): No supervision provided for any | 
the three children. Father is away all day. Mother being physically inc 
pacitated cannot supervise properly. 


2. In approximately 13 per cent of our cases, the boy is the only livit 
child in the family. In the remaining 87 per cent, there are from 2 to 
other children in the family who have not become delinquent. Thus, in o: 
sense, these homes of delinquents are also homes of non-delinquents. 
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CB). EN DEX @ (2. 00 Poze) 

Necessities. (Grade 2): Poorly furnished with old wooden chairs, cheap 
table, wood stove. Beds have old dirty blankets. Carpet worn to shreds. 
Curtains of cheesecloth, cnce white, now almost black with dirt and age. 
Only income ‘s that of father, a common laborer, wages about $1.25 a day. 

Neatness. (Grade 0): Everything not only neglected, but positively 
filthy. 

Size. (Grade 1): A mere “shack” of a house, 4 rooms with 8 persons in 
the family. 

Parental conditions. (Grade 2): Parents separated when boy was about 
2 years of age. Mother remarried to a foreigner. Mother formerly an in- 
mate of an industrial school, and has not improved much s_nce leaving. 

Parental supervision. (Grade 1): Mother neglects children, does not at- 
tempt to help them. Allows them to run streets, etc., without supervision. 
Step-father inclined to make light of boy’s depredations, and to uphold him 
when in trouble. 

CC} ANDES OG, cd. oie Oe 

Necessities. (Grade 3): Mother works out by the day and does laundry. 
Earns $8.00 to $10.00 per week. Has received aid from county. Food fair, 
but poorly prepared. Meals irregular. Furnishings scant. A few cheap 
pictures. Family does not suffer from lack of nec*ssities. 

Neatness. (Grade 3): Home fairly clean, reasonably well-arranged. 
Mother uses entire house for drying laundry. Yard poorly kept. Careless- 
ness as to weeds, fences, etc. evident. In absence of mother the responsib litv 
for housework rests upon 13-year-old-daughtrr. 

Size. (Grade 2): Two rooms with front and back porch. Four persons 
living at home. Rather crowded when all home. Has both front and back 
yards, but small. 

Parental conditions. (Grade 1): Both parents of low intelligence. Have 
been separated for 12 years (propositus is 15), Before this they often quar- 
reled. Father an habitual drunkard, often in police courts. Once sent to 
hosp:tal for insane. Wife refused to live with him. 

Parental supervision. (Grade 0): Parents not effectively interested in 
the boy. Their only desire is that he shall help support them. No home 
supervision or training of value. Children allowed to do as they like. Father 
when intoxicated, abused boy, who subsequently spent much time in un- 
desirable places. 

(ey 4 NS 1G Sh d08) 2) 

Necessities. (Grade 3): Furnishings sufficient in quantity, serviceable 
but cheap. Inexpensive pictures, calendars, etc. No table-cloth. No carpets 
or rugs. Oil stove for heating. Father unskilled laborer, income about $3.00 
per day. 

Neatness. (Grade 3): Rooms clean, but not well arranged. Furniture 
scattered promiscuously about, no special regard for order. Pictures, books, 
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etc. thrown together in a trunk in corner of living room. House gives ap- 
pearance of having just been moved into, although family has lived there 
several years. 

Size. (Grade 3): Small house, 3 rooms, two persons. Front room serves 
as dining-room and for living room purpos*s. No modern improvements 
evident. 

Parental conditions. (Grade 2): Parents separated Mother remarried. 
Father alcoholic, now dead. Mother nervous and easily irritated. Step- 
father sober and industrious. 

Parental supervision. (Grade 2): Father abused boy and his mother. 
Was a sex pervert. Mother not a strong charact*r and could not control boy 
when his wayward tendencies developed. Step-father has been goog to the 
boy. 

CE7°CEN DIX 22 (494.5, 504) 

Necessities. (Grade 4): Father earns about $15.00 per week as laborer. 
Food and clothing adequate. Well furnished, with modern improvements. 
Gas, electricity, city water, etc. 

Neatness. (Grade 4): Interior clean and well cared for. Well arranged. 
Home just new and painted. Yard not well kept at present, but there are 
indicat ons that the new home will be kept in good order. 

Size. (Grade.5): Large two-story frame building. Some pemeieks taken. 
Plenty of room for all. Rooms, 7 or 8; persons 4. 

Parental conditions. (Grade 5): Foster parents have had boy since early 
infancy. Intelligent people. Mother has traveled extensively, now a church 
solicitor. Parents living in harmony. Father away, but mother at home most 
of the time. 

Parental supervision. (Grade 4): Deeply interested in the boy. Mother is 
the chief supervisor, Boy is only child. Father a steady, hard-working man, 
sets industrious example. Boy nevertheless runs with low-grade companions. 

CR). > TINDER 124° (495 $5555) 

Necessities. (Grade 4): Furnishings good, well selected and substantial. 
Plenty of it for the family, but no excess. Father a skilled tradesman, earns 
about $75.00 a month. 

Neatness. (Grade 5): Everything clean and as well kept as can be found 
in any home. 

Size. (Grade 5): Large 5 room house, four persons, plenty of room for 
all. Propositus and brother had a room of their own. 

Parental conditions. (Grade 5): Parents living together in perfect har- 
mony. Both intell gent, kind, sensible peopl*, of good habits. 

Parental supervision. (Grade 5): Father at home evenings. Boys kept 
at home, every possible effort being made toward their welfare and advance- 
ment. Not permitted to run the streets. Propositus played truant from 
school, however. (Principal offense in this case was forgery. Father re- 
quired boy to make up the deficiency when bad checks were turned in.) 
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(G), INDEX 25, (. 5575.50) 

Necessities. (Grade 5): Furnishings plentiful, heavy oak chairs, tables, 
etc. Piano, good quality fixtures, good rugs, everything else in accord. 
Pictures well selected. Modern improvements. Father railroad conductor, 
income about $150.00 a month. 

Neatness. (Grade 5): Furniture well arranged, everything clean and in 
good order. Fine white clean curtains. Abundant evidence of good taste. 

Size. (Grade 5): Two-story house, 7 large rooms. Four persons l_ ving 
at home. Boy has a room of his own. 

Parental conditions. (Grade 5): Parents living together apparently in 
perfect harmony. 

Parental supervision. (Grade 5): Both parents intelligent. Father away 
often, because of railroad duties, but his absence does not interfere with the 
supervision of the home. Both parents take an intelligent and kindly interest 
in the children, especially in their character and °ducation. 

The cases which the foregoing represent probably furnish a more 
reliable basis for speculation as to the probable effect of home condi- 
tions in delinquency than is generally offered. We find that the range 
of quality is so great that there is lttle justification for giving “‘home 
conditions’’ as a consistent predominating factor in the production 
of delinquency. It is true that the median home index of delinquents 
is probably a few points lower than the median index of homes in 
which none of the children have ever become delinquent. This, in it- 
self however, is not sufficient evidence for the conclusion: which is 
commonly made. The evidence thus far indicates that the funda- 
mental causes of delinquency are farther back than the facts which 
are usually collected under the title of ‘‘home conditions’’. 

The same is true in probably a greater degree with reference to 
the effect of home conditions upon intellectual retardation. We have 
1.Q’s of .90-1.10 with home indices of 5-10, and I.Q’s. of 50-75 with 
home indices of 15-25. There is, however, a positive correlation between 
home index and I.Q. This does not substantiate the claim that the 
home is a dominating factor in mental development, but it is more 
likely that the general grade of intelligence common to the family is 
an important factor in the social quality which the home attains?. As 
the study of delinquency becomes more scientific, it will probably be 
found that the inherent individual traits of a child have more influence 
in the quality of his social adjustments than do the conditions under 


& 26.5, Chapter: LV. 
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which he happens to be living at the time his irregularities are re- 
ported. 

Homes of non-delinquent children. For purposes of comparison, 
we secured gradings of fifty homes which contain children, but in 
which no child has ever been delinquent. These are not entirely un- 
selected homes and do not represent the general population. The 
gradings do serve, however, in a general way for comparative pur- 
poses in the absence of specific norms. The index distribution of 
these non-delinquent homes ranges from 4 to 26 against 5 to 25 for 
the homes of delinquents. The median index for the non-delinquent 
group is 22 as against 15 for the delinquent group4. A brief survey 
of these homes makes clear the fallacy of drawing too sweeping con- 
clusions as to the factors in homes which cause the children to be- 
come delinquent. In at least one-half of the homes of the non-de- 
linquent group we find conditions which, were some of the children 
delinquent, would be given by some social workers as obvious ealises. 
Some of these cases are as follows: 


Index 4. Extremely poor. Father dead. Mother does washing. Seven 
children in family. Crowded conditions. Children associate with 
bad companions. 

Index 10. Parents extremely poor. Father a laborer. Home not clean, 

Index 10. Very poor. Dirty home. Many children. Boys allowed to run 
streets. Father away most of time. Does not have steady employ- 
ment. 

Index 11. Parents poor. Father a teamster. Very small house. Sickness 
in family, | 

Index 12. Parents divorced. Children I've with mother who is very poor. 
Larg- family. Home not attractive. — 

Index 14. Father away most of the time. Children not well looked after. 

Index 15. Father dead. Boy has to shift for himself. 

Index 19. Boy allowed to run streets. Associates with very bad companions. 

Index 20. Mother has violent temper. Does not know how to raise children. 

Index 21. Many children. Father a laborer, small income. Ch'ldren allowed 
to choose companions. 

Index 22. Mother dead. Father remarried. Stepmother not congenial. Boy 
allowed to run stre*ts. | 

Index 24. Mother dead. Father good, but busy. Children take care of home. 


4. Reference (65) page 285. It should be emphasized that this com- 
parison is not of the homes of del'nqu*nts with homes in general, but with a 
selected group of non-delinquent homes. 
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Many other examples could be given if space permitted. Were 
we to cite data from entirely non-selected homes, the similiarity of 
conditions in the homes of delinquents and non-delinquents would be 
still more striking. 


TABLE XVII NEIGHBORHOOD INDEX DISTRIBUTION FOR 162 
DELINQUENT BOYS: 


Index Cases Index Cases 
BAS cose os beset see hit da 1 PA fo tb tae oe Sea: 19 
BO ea Veet Ate Boo 4 | SS pene | 7 Bans Soe 15 
VIED ok Be oct ot Te Z | SOE eR Par PL RPS Fes 0 
Pi ene aoe aha ee en 7 ii eset A bien iene hat 4 
A) Saat tse ark et ue 12 Eas Sar eee deems 4 
BOS 25M OP. Deel od 18 De Sit ae ease) 6 
Log ROS eae eras 10 Sic seh os a ee 3 
1 a ee eR ee eee 11 OA GED, Tey ae 1 
1G (Median) ....._.... 20 Goce ad ered a 1 
| Ed Oia eee 19 a Ota. Po te eee 162 


Neighborhood conditions. A similar scale for grading the quality 
of neighborhoods® shows an equally wide range of distribution for the 
social conditions in the immediate vicinity of the homes. The distri- 
bution of 162 cases is shown in Table XVII. The range is 6-24, median 
i6. As in the case of home conditions we find no ‘‘type’’ or quality 
peculiar to or even representative of the environmental conditions 
which are associated with delinquency in boys. Moreover, every 
neighborhood graded contains many children who have shown no indi- 
cations of delinquency or waywardness. 


As a rule the quality of the home and the quality of the neigh- 
borhood in which it is located are in fairly close agreement. Good 


5. A Scale for Grading Neighborhood Conditions. Whittier State School, 
Research Bulletin No. 5, May 1917. pp. 17. The items upon which neighbor- 
hoods are graded are (1) neatness, sanitation, and improvements; (II) play- 
ground facilities; (III) institutions and establishments; (IV) social status of 
residents; (V) average grade of homes, Each item is graded on a scale of 
5 points, the sum of the grades of the five items constituting the Neighbor- 
hood Index. 
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homes are usually found in good neighborhoods, and unfavorable 
homes in poor neighborhoods®. This probably holds true for the homes 
and neighborhoods of any community. 

Influence of population density. Another factor which has been 
commonly given as an important cause of delinquency is the density 
of population. It is generally believed that crime and delinquency 
are relatively more prevalent in the large cities than in the towns and 
rural communities. A. recent study (67) has shown this 
belief to be at variance with the facts, at least as concerns delinquent 
boys in California. The analysis of 150 cases of Whittier State School 
boys with reference to the factor of density of population in their home 
communities leads to the following conclusions: (I) ‘‘That de- 
linquenecy (among these boys) is more prevalent in small towns and 
ieast prevalent in the open rural country. . . . . There is an in- 
verse ratio between the population of incorporated places and the 
proportion of delinquent boys committed from them’’. (II) ‘‘That 
no particular offense or group of offenses committed by delinquent 
boys are especially associated with city, town or rural population’’. 
(IIT) ‘*That the average level of intelligence is higher in delinquent 
boys from the cities than in those from the towns and rural districts. 
The proportion of feeble-mindednegs is greatest in those from the rural 
districts’. Thus, it does not appear that (in California) the large 
cities are “‘hotbeds of vice’’ in comparison with the smaller towns, at 
feast if the relative number of commitments for delinquency is a reas- 
onable measure of the prevalence of such conditions. 

The importance of good surroundings. The foregoing brief sum- 
inaries are not intended to furnish any general conclusive proof with 
reference to the effect of environmental conditions upon delinquency. 
ihe writer will miss his aim entirely if these data are taken to indi- 
cate that in our cases the home conditions have been of no conse- 
quence. It has been the purpose of this chapter (a) to give as accurate 
an idea as possible of the home conditions of some of our cases; and 
(b) to illustrate the value of measuring social factors by some uniform 

6. By the Pearson rank-difference method, the correlation between the 


Home Ind-x and Neighborhood Index of the 162 cases distributed in Tables 
XVI and XVII was found to be .71. 
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method, just as we find it desirable to measure intelligence by means 
of a standardized scale of tests. As the value of intelligence gradings 
depends upon the reliability of the measuring instrument, so the value 
of any statement concerning the causes of delinquency depends upon 
the extent to which the suspected factors have been impartially ob- 
served and systematically recorded and compared. 

The results of grading homes and neighborhoods emphasize the im- 
portance of economic and social factors in child welfare. We cannot 
believe that many homes or neighborhoods having an index of less 
than 10 can be desirable places for the rearing of children, whether 
or not delinquency is one of the consequences. Such homes and 
neighborhoods abound in dirt, disease, and bad example, which may 
have marked influence upon the lives cf some of the children. The 
extent of the influence, we may logically believe, depends in a large 
measure upon the physical and mental endowment of the children in 
question. Children of inherent weakness of intelligence or inhibiting 
capacity are more likely than not to express these weaknesses in any 
ordinary environment. If, as in the case of many exceptional child- 
ren, the environmental conditions are also unfavorable, the probability 
of irregular conduct is increased. On the other hand, children whose 
mental and physical endowment is normal may overcome the pressure 
of unfavorable surroundings and the force of bad example, and be- 
come socially normal despite these conditions. At least there have 
been numerous instances of the kind. Unfortunately, poor endowment 
and poor surroundings too often occur together. For this reason it 
seems imperative that children who show unsocial tendencies at an 
early age be removed from unfavorable homes and placed under in- 
telligent supervision. Even this in some cases may not entirely pre- 
vent delinquency, but it is reasonable to believe that a properly equip- 
ped custodial parental school may correct the disadvantages of poor 
home and neighborhood conditions, and provide training based to 
some extent upon the native equipment of the charges. 


CHAPTER XI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


1. This study is a discussion of the results of intelligence tests 
of 470 boys and young men, all of whom have come to the attention 
of the juvenile court and most of whom were in institutions at the 
time of the examination. The work was carried on chiefly at Whit- 
ter State School, California. The intelligence levels were obtained 
by the application of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Scale, each test being expressed in terms of mental age 
and intelligence quotient (I. Q.). The procedure with reference to 
giving and interpreting the tests, the use of the I. Q., and the general 
classification of cases is based upon the findings of Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, as reported in his ‘‘Measurement of Intelligence.” The tests 
were supplemented by data on personal and family history, medical 
data, investigations of homes, and analysis of conduct records. The 


data indicated wide variability of intelligence in the group studied, 
and the presence of five roughly definable social-intelligence groups, 


namely, (a) feeble-minded, (b) borderline, (c) dull-normal, (d) 
average-normal, (e) superior. 


2. The feeble-minded group contains 141 cases, or 30 per cent 
of the total 470. It includes cases who show indications either by 


reason of low I. Q. (usually below .75) or by social data, or by both, 
of being unlikely to develop sufficient intelligence at maturity to 
‘‘manage themselves and their affairs with ordinary prudence, or 
compete on equal terms with their fellows.’’ There is evidence in 
support of Goddard’s findings relative to heredity as a causal factor. 
Probably 75 per cent of the boys in this group have inherited their 
defect. There are some eases of potential feeble-mindedness, coming 
within the scope of that term as used by E. A. Doll. We have found 


no eases of ‘‘moral imbecility’’ in the sense of specific retardation 
of moral functions, our data agreeing with the findings of Healy in 
this respect. Ten illustrative cases of feeble-minded delinquents are 
given, discussed under the following headings: (a) test results; 
(b) observations; (c) delinquency; (d) personal history; (e) family 
history; (f) conclusions. 
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3. The borderline group includes 128 cases, or 27.2 per cent of 
the total 470. The I. Q.’s of the group range from .70 to .86, median 
78. By ‘‘borderline intelligence’? is meant the degree of mental 
development which is just above the degree which we have already 


designated as feeble-mindedness. The decision as to the classification 
of borderline subjects is based upon both psychological and social 
data. Ordinarily persons testing in the vicinity of I. Q. .75 have 


been considered borderline cases. ‘The validity of the borderline 
classification is acknowledged by most investigators, and the use 
of the designation is consistent with findings as to the continuity 
of intelligence. Socially and industrially we have found borderline 
intelligence associated with semi-responsibility, or a degree of success 
dangerously near failure. The indications are that most of our 
borderline cases will reach a level of intelligence at maturity corres- 
ponding to that of normal children twelve to thirteen years of age. 
Biologically, borderline intelligence probably represents a variation. 
It is found in stock containing both normal and feeble-minded per- 
sons. It is important eugenically to control the matings of borderline 
individuals. Ten illustrative cases are given, the data being classi- 
fied in the same manner as for the preceding group. 

4 The dull-normal group includes 97 cases, or 20.6 per cent of 
the total 470. The I. Q.’s range from .80 to .93, overlapping the bor- 
derline group below and the average normal group above. The 
designation is used in cases who are clearly not deficient, to a marked 
degree, but who are nevertheless incapable of exercising the intelli- 
gence which is common to the great mass of the population of the 
same age. In terms of ordinary usage, they correspond to the ‘‘back- 
ward’’ child in school. Although often believed to be the result of 
extrinsic conditions, the weight of the evidence suggests that slightly 
inferior mental development is probably the predominant cause of the 
low test results obtained in this group. Most dull-normals are back- 
ward in school, dull in their reaction to social, industrial, and moral 
situations, but are nct incapable of successful competition in indus- 


trial fields. Many paroled and dischaged delinquents of this group have 
become self-supporting tailors, carpenters, printers, etc., although the 


degree of success obtained has been dependent upon eae factors 
related to intelligence and circumstance. The families of our dull- 
normals contain individuals of all intelligence groups, most of them 
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however, being: of practically normal intelligence. Ten illustrative 
case studies are given. 


5. The average-normal group includes 90 cases, or 19.2 per cent 
of the total 470. The term ‘‘average-normal’’ is intended to represent 


the grade of intelligence which is common to approximately 75 per 
cent of the general population, as determined by the distribution of 
the intelligence quotients of unselected school children. The degree 
of normality is expressed by the proximity to the median I. Q. of 
1.00. Delinquent boys of this group more nearly resemble non-de- 
linquents of the same age in their moral, social and industrial rela- 
tions than do the delinquents of our other groups. Normality of 
intelligence predominates in the families of the average-normal group, 
mental deficiency seldom occuring. Five case studies are given for 
this group. 

6. The superior group is represented by 14 cases, or 4 per cent 
of the total 470. Their I. Q.’s range from 1.06 to 1.35. Superiority, 
for purposes of definition here, implies a degree of intelligence 
definitely above the average obtained in unselected groups, and is 
limited to cases in which both the tests and supplementary data 
furnish evidence of such deviation. Relatively little has been said 
in other investigations with reference to the extent of superior intel- 
gence among delinquents, although several studies indicate the 
presence of a few scattered cases. Predictions have been made for 
our superior cases based on the I. Q. This section is illustrated with 
five individual cases. 

7. A delinquent (in California) is a minor who commits an act 
in violation of a law. Wards of the juvenile court are either delin- 
quent or dependent, although the distinction is not always made as 


a matter of legal procedure. Most institution cases have committed 
more than one offense, the number ranging from one to six. The 


principal reasons for commitment of this group in order of frequency 
are stealing, burglary, larceny, immorality, incorrigibility, depend- 
ency, vagrancy, truancy, forgery, assault, highway robbery, drunken- 
ness, arson and murder. We find no grade of intelligence to be char- 
acteristic of any particular offense, although the group of offenses 
involving personal injury is represented by a lower median intelli- 
gence quotient than are offenses against property or against peace 
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and order. Our findings in this respect are in accord with those 
of Rossy and Bowers. It is not likely that the intelligence of delin- 


quent boys bears any marked relation to the probability of appre- 
hension. The median age of commitment for our cases is essentially 


the same in all offense groups. 

8. The delinquent and dependent boys under discussion here 
include individuals of three racial groups, in the following propor- 
tions: White, 72.6 per cent; Mexican-Indian, 15.1 per cent; Colored, 
12.3 per cent. In the general level of intelligence expressed either 
in terms of mental age or intelligence quotients, the Colored group 
is superior to the Mexican-Indian group, and the White group is 
superior to the Colored group. Of the two non-White groups, the 
Mexican-Indians are the more variable in the general level of intelli- 
gence. The proportions of feeble-minded are as follows: White, 23.4 
per cent; Mexican-Indian, 55 per cent; Colored, 38 per cent. Analysis 
of the tests indicates that neither of the non-White groups of a given 
mental age has been at disadvantage in any particular tests, such 
as for example, those which might be thought to depend mainly upon 
language mastery. The Mexican-Indians, on the whole, perform such 
tests as well as those which involve manipulation. Among the reasons 
for commitment there are no striking racial differences. Offenses 
against property predominate for all three racial groups. The data 
on school training show that the Mexican-Indian group has reached 
a median grade which is two grades lower than that for the White 
and Colored groups. The racial groups are similar as regards the 
distribution of the chronological ages of individuals classified as 
feeble-minded. Racial differences are discussed here, and the data 
presented so that our findings may be compared with those of other 
studies which include one race only. 

J. The available evidence indicates that criminality (or delin- 
quency) is not in itself an inherited unit trait. It is possible that it 
may result from the combination of certain inherited factors. Heredity 
is an important factor in delinquency and criminality in that certain 


traits which are known to be hereditary are closely related to social 
misconduct. The most common of these are feeble-mindedness, 


insanity, and nervous disorder. These traits are probably more 
common among the relatives of delinquent boys than in the general 
population, Of 470 cases of delinquents only four have been adjudged 
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insane. There are a number of cases which border on insanity. 
These are of all levels of intelligence, but occur for the most part in 
families where neuropathic conditions prevail. There is but one 
case of marked epilepsy, and this is a colored boy whose father was 
an Indian. There are a number of cases, of extreme nervousness or 
‘“excitability.’’ The significant symptoms of extreme nervousness are 
irritability, peevishness, craving for excitement and the development 
of various idiosynerasies. Many delinquent acts may be traced to 
nervous condition. Extreme nervousness occurs in 42 per cent 
of our eases. This is probably four times as common as is the ease 
among ordinary school children. Approximately 37 per cent of the 
families of delinquent boys contain one or more alcoholic persons. 
In 41 per cent of these alcoholic families, the boy himself is alcoholic 
About 9 per cent of the total male population in these families are 
aleoholic. There is no marked correlation between intelligence level 
and alcoholism. Hereditary nomadism is also an important factor in 
delinquency and accounts for much habitual truancy. 

10. ‘‘Poor home econditions,’’ often given as a dominant factor 
in the production of delinquency, is probably over-emphasized. This 
is apparently due to (a) the confusion of associating consequences 
with causes; (b) the failure to apply uniform standards of measure- 
ments to the home in question; and (c) the lack of comparative data 
on homes in which delinquency has not occurred. The writer has 
devised a scale by means of which both home and neighborhood con- 
ditions may be classified and roughly graded. The scales are based 
on a series of five items, each of which may be graded on a seale of 
five points. The resulting sums are known as the ‘‘home index’’ and 
‘neighborhood index’’ respectively. The indices usually range from 5 
to 25 points. The median home index of 162 of our cases was found to 
be 14 points. The median neighborhood index for the same cases 
is 16 points. The median home and neighborhood indices for a miscel- 
laneous group of 50 non-delinquent (but not entirely non selected) 
cases were found to be 20 and 19 points respectively. The correlation 
between home and neighborhood index for our 162 cases is .71 ~Pear- 
son), Condensed summaries or representative cases indicated the wide 
range which exists in the home conditions of both delinquent and non- 
delinquent children. There is no ‘‘type’’ or grade of home or neigh- 
borhood -which is peculiar to either delinquency or non-delinquency. 
Density of population apparently has little effect upon delinquency in 
California. If any kind of a community is more of a factor than any 
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other, it is the small town. The usual belief that cities are “hotbeds 
of vice’’ is not substantiated by commitments to Whittier State 
School. Good surroundings, whether or not a direct or important 
cause of delinquency, are to be greatly encouraged for the sake of 
growing children. Where endowment and environment are both 
unfavorable, the custodial parental school seems the logical need. 


The writer’s conclusions have usually been expressed in con-- 
nection with the discussion of the data upon which they are based. 
Some of the more important suggestions may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. That the Binet-Simon Seale in its present revised form is 
sufficiently accurate for determining the general level of intelligence 
among delinquent boys between the ages of 6 and 22 years. 

2. That the general level of intelligence among delinquent, de- 
pendent, and potentially delinquent boys is decidedly lower than that 
of ordinary children and adults of the same ages. 

3. That feeble-mindedness is much more common among delin- 
quent, dependent, and potentially delinquent boys than in the popu- 
lation as a whole; and that approximately 30 per cent of the delin- 
quent and dependent boys included in this investigation are definitely 
feeble-minded. 

4. That the low intelligence among delinquent boys is the chief 
contributing factor in their delinquent conduct. 

5. That any level of intelligence lower than that of the average- 
normal accounts in part for delinquency, the extent to which it is 
responsible depending upon the degree of intelligence, which may 
be best expressed by the intelligence quotient. 

6. That delinquency (or criminality) is probably not an inherited 
trait, considered apart from other traits which are heritable. 

7. That heredity bears an important relation to delinquency 
through the nature of feeble-mindedness and other heritable traits. 

8. That feeble-mindedness occurs in approximately the same 
proportions among the families of delinquent boys ag among the de- 
linquent boys themselves. | 

9, That the application of eugenic principles in preventing the 
production of persons of very low intelligence will aid materially 
in reducing the extent of delinquency. 
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10. That delinquent conduct in persons of average or nearly 
average-normal intelligence may in some cases be explained by the 
inability of persons, through inherent weakness, to inhibit certain 
natural tendencies. 

11. That delinquent Whites, on the whole, are superior in intel- 
ligence to delinquent Colored boys; and delinquent Colored boys to 
delinquent boys of Mexican-Indian descent; but that there is no 
general level which is characteristic of any racial group; that indivi- 
dual differences in any racial group or combination of racial groups 
are greater than the differences between the racial groups each con- 
sidered as a whole; and that the Binet-Simon Scale is a satisfactory 
instrument for determining the intelligence levels of individuals of 
these three racial groups. 

12. That home conditions do not in themselves explain juvenile 
delinquency to the extent to which it is commonly supposed; but 
intensive study of home conditions in the manner suggested in this 
study will probably reveal the true status of environmental factors 
in relation to social conduct. 
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APPENDIX; TABLE. Is 


(Note: 
and mental ages given in years and months. 
“Grade” 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL DATA, CASES 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT. 


Case numbers given according to social-intelligence grouping. Ages 


time of commitment. 


“Comm,” 
refers to school achievement. 


means age at 


“Inst.” 


refers to institution in which subject was examined, including the follow- 


ing: 


W, Whittier State Schooi; Q, San Quentin prison; 


Sy wan Dreso 


juvenile detention home; L, Los Angeles Juvenile Hall; G, George Junior 
Republic of California.) 
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F-2 
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Case 
F-30 
F-31 
F-32 
F-33 
F-34 
F-35 
F-36 
F-37 
F-38 
F-39 
F-40 
F-41 
F-42 
F-43 
F-44 
F-45 
F-46 
F-47 
F-48 
F-49 
F-50 
F-51 
F-52 
F=53 
F-54 
F-55 
F-56 
F-57 
F-58 
F-59 
F-60 
F-61 
F-62 
F-63 
F-64 
F-65 
F-66 
F-67 
F-68 
F-69 
F-70 
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Age 
16-8 
18-5 
14-4 
14-8 
14-9 
15-2 
15-9 
16-2 
13-3 
13-5 
13-9 
15-1 
19-6 
20-4 
22-1 
14-4 
15-2 
17-5 
18-7 
18-8 
18-10 
13-7 
14-3 
14-8 
15-8 
15-9 
16-3 
16-4 
17-11 
19-2 
20-7 
12-6 
13-1 
15-9 
17-3 
18-8 
19-1 
19-9 
9-0 
13-5 
14-0 
14-4 


M.A. 


9-10 
9-10 
8-10 
9-1 
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The Intelligence of the Delinquent Boy 


Age 
14-8 
14-8 
16-7 
18-0 
11-10 
17-11 

9-8 
12-2 
12-11 
14-4 
14-5 
15-9 
18-11 
20-0 
13-3 
13-4 
14-9 
15-4 
15-6 
18-7 
18-10 
19-1 
19-4 
10-9 
13-6 
20-6 
14-4 
14-5 
15-7 
15-9 
18-1 
15-1 
18-9 
10-10 
13-11 
15-10 
16-0 
16-2 
16-7 
19-6 
11-5 
16-7 


M.A. 
14-3 
14-3 
15-6 
15-8 
11-7 
15-7 

9-7 
12-0 
12-9 
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15-6 
15-10 
15-9 
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16-0 
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The Journal of Delinquency, Monograph No. 1 


Age M.A. 
16-10 16-9 
20-1 17-0 
11-0 11-9 
16-0 17-1 
16-8 17-2 
20-4 17-1 
8-9 9-6 
20-10 17-3 
10-2 11-2 
17-11 17-9 
19-4 17-7 
21-6 17-8 
7-0 8-0 
16-3 18-3 
11-11 13-9 
11-0° 1229 
14-0 16-6 
13-7 16-7 
13-9 18-6 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, GOVERNOR 


WHITTIER STATE SCHOOL 


Trustees: W. E. McVAY, Chairman; BENJ. F. PEARSON, PRESCOTT F. COGSWELL. 
FRED. C. NELLES, Superintendent 


PUBLICATIONS OF WHITTIER STATE SCHOOL 


PERIODICALS 


Biennial Report. Published every alternate year, for the two years ending June — | 
30 of the even years. All previous reports exhausted. . 


The Journal of Delinquency. Published bi-monthly by the Department of Research  . 
of Whittier State School. Devoted to scientific study of problems related to 
social conduct. Editors and collaborators are prominent sociologists and — 
psychologists. By the year, $1.25; single copies 30 cents. me 


The Sentinel. Published bi-weekly. The School paper, issued for the boys and ie; 
their friends. Largely written by the boys. Subscription $i per year. 


JOURNAL OF DELINQUENCY MONOGRAPHS 
No. 1. The Intelligence of the Delinquent Boy, by J. Harold Williams, 1919 
Price 75 cents. 


RESEARCH BULLETINS 
Defective, Delinquent and Dependent Boys. Dec. pes 


Research Bulletin No. 1. 

Research Bulletin No. 2. Intelligence and Delinquency. April 1916. 

Research Bulletin No. 8. Whittier Scale for Grading Home Conditions. Nov. 1916 

Research Bulletin No. 4. Delinquency and Density of Population. March sip 

Research Bulletin No. 5. Scale for Grading Neighborhood Conditions. May 1917 — 

Research Bulletin No. 6. Exceptional Children in Santa Ana Schools. Jan. 1918 - 

‘Research Bulletin No. 7. Guide to the Grading of Homes. April 1918. ; * 
GENERAL BULLETINS am 

General Bulletin No. 1. Removal of Administration Building. April 1916. . 


General Bulletin No. 2. Proposal to Establish a State Preventive School for the” 
Parental Supervision, Education and Training of Boys. 1916. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Whittier Idea. A brief resume of the history of Whittier State School. 1914 


Wards of the State: Some Suggestions for Their Segregation and Regrouping 
More Effective Care. 


Report of 1915 Legislature Committee on Mental Deficiency and the Prop 
Institution for the Care of Feeble-minded and Epileptic Persons. J an. 


Copies of these publications can be secured by application to the Suserintenaa : 
Whittier State School, Whittier, California, U. S. A. 


